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Would  you  accept  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  greatest  physicians  on  a question  of 
healths  or  that  of  eminent  lawyers  on  a legal 
point  ? 

If  so,  you  must  accept  no  less  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  world^s  greatest  musicians 
when  they  declare  that  the  Pianola  is  the 
only  piano-playing  device  worthy  of  recog- 
nition. 
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first  in  the  eyes  of  the  musical  world  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  instrument ; therefore, 
if  you  would  interpret  music  with  such 
human  and  artistic  charm  as  would  win  praise 
from  even  such  great  masters  as  these,  you 
must  have  the  Pianola  Piano  with  the 
Metrostyle  and  Themodist. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  the  world  - famed 
Pianola  embodied  in  the  best  of  pianos — the 
Steinway,  Weber  or  Steck. 
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Owing  to  several  representations  made  to  us  by  distributing  agents^  etc.,  we 
have  decided  to  publish  on  the  1st  of  each  month  instead  of  later  in  the  month, 
as  first  intended.  We  have  held  over  the  October  number  for  a few  days,  and 
this  second  nurriber  is  therefore  dated  Nov.  1st,  1912. 


THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


THE  FIRST  OF  OUR  CRITICS. 

The  Piano-Player  Review  has  been  well  received. 
Criticism,  with  one  exception,  has  been  judicious  and  favour- 
able. More  gratifying  than  this  has  been  the  full  confirma- 
tion of  our  belief  that  there  are  a large  number  of  people 
seriously  interested  in  the  piano-player  as  a musical  instru- 
ment. In  the  matter  of  Press  notices  our  publication  has 
been  paid  a unique  compliment.  It  was  reviewed  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  the  form  of  a leading  article.  “ No 
one  will  be  surprised,  the  article  began,  “ that  the  Piano- 
Player  Review  has  come.’’  Then  followed  a line  of 
argument  which  might  have  been  our  own.  After 
reference  to  the  utility  of  the  piano-player  as  a ready  means 
of  imparting  musical  knowledge,  and  the  battle  against  pre- 
judice which  has  to  be  waged  on  its  behalf,  there  came  this 
passage : — In  the  mind  of  genius,  no  doubt,  imagination 
precedes  practice,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  musician 
and  lover  of  music,  with  whom  assimilation  is  everything, 
experience  of  music  and  musical  effects  must  come  before 
any  appreciation  of  them  can  be  felt.  Musical  education 
nowadays  no  longer  proceeds  purely  by  slow  and  ideal  ways. 
We  plunge  into  the  world  of  music  and  leave  the  imagination 
to  feed  on  what  it  can.  Such  abundant  experience  can  be 
supplied  to  the  most  ignorant  by  such  means  as  the  mechanical 
piano-player,  and  the  result  often  proves  singularly  illuminat- 
ing to  him.” 

The  ability  to  perform  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  musical  culture,  and  the  piano-player 
certainly  does  make  performance  possible  to  those  who 
have  had  no  technical  musical  training  whatever.  The 
new  situation  that  has  been  created  is  much  as  if  people,  by 
some  mechanical  process,  found  themselves  able  to  study  a 
foreign  literature  without  the  drudgery  and  great  expenditure 
of  time  required  to  learn  the  language.  That  is  surely  a 
most  important  advance.  Only  prejudice  will  quarrel  with 
the  means  if  the  end  attained  is  highly  satisfactory.  If 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  music  can  be  spread  by  means  of 
the  piano-player,  as  an  adjunct  of  more  orthodox  methods. 
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or  partially  in  place  of  them,  why  object  to  its  employment  ? 
One  might  just  as  sensibly  refuse  to  use  any  labour-saving 
device. 

In  thus  continuing  to  argue  the  case  for  the  piano-player 
we  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  we  resent 
criticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  welcome  it.  Our  columns 
are  open  equally  to  both  sides  in  what  is  bound  to  become 
a very  important  musical  controversy.  Naturally  we  do  not 
think  our  opponents  have  a leg  to  stand  on.  They  doubtless 
think  they  have  two  very  substantial  legs,  and  all  the  other 
limbs  of  an  unassailable  orthodoxy.  Let  us,  then,  range  up 
for  the  fight. 

We  have  already  received  a sniping  shot  from  the  enemy. 
Though  of  small  effect  in  itself,  it  is  typical  of  a class  of 
critical  onslaught  which  the  champions  of  the  piano-player 
have  to  meet.  A lady  of  musical  attainments  was  asked  by 
one  of  her  subscribers  for  her  opinion  of  the  Review,  and 
answered  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  is  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  any  mechanical  piano- 

player  ; and  considers  that  this  “ Review  ” will  not  be  popular.  Most 
users  of  piano-players  are  really  unmusical,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  play. 

Considering  that  a piano-player  user  can  sit  down  and  run  through 
a Brahms’  symphony  when  he  ought  to  be  practising,  perhaps,  Bach’s 
“ Inventions,”  or  some  of  the  smaller  classical  compositions,  it  stands  to 
reason  he  gains  little  from  the  piano-player  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
and  simply  gets  musical  indigestion. 

Mrs. cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  great  musicians,  and 

musical  critics  such  as  Ernest  Newman,  can  write  in  favour  of  the 
piano-player.  It  is  a thing  that  quite  goes  against  a musician’s 
feelings,  this  producing  of  music  by  mechanical  means,  and 

therefore  Mrs. is  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  “ Piano-Player 

Review.” 

While  we  fully  concede  the  right  of  anybody  to  object 
to  the  piano-player,  and  admit  that  many  people  do  most 
strongly  object  to  it,  yet  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
arguments  used  by  people,  who  are  not  in  agreement  with 
us,  show  so  little  knowledge  of  what  the  instrument  really 
is,  and  so  small  an  amount  of  sympathy  with  its  possibilities 
as  an  educative  force  in  music.  When  anybody  says  that 
most  users  of  the  piano-player  are  really  unmusical  because 
they  do  not  understand  what  they  play,  it  is  to  say  no  more 
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than  that  most  players  of  the  pianoforte  are  really  unmusical 
for  the  same  reason.  A limited  degree  of  technical  pro- 
ficiency in  the  pianoforte  does  not  make  a person  musical 
any  more  than  the  unlimited  technical  resources  of  the 
piano-player  necessarily  make  a person  musical.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a user  of  the  piano-player  should  not  be  (or 
become)  musical.  The  instrument  can  give  him  music.  In 
that  respect  it  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  per- 
former with  the  pianoforte.  Whether  he  will  understand 
what  he  plays  is  another  matter.  He  certainly  has  a much 
better  chance  of  doing  so  than  if  his  mind  were  mainly 
occupied  with  the  plapng  the  right  notes.  To  say  that 
you  cannot  understand  music  unless  you  can  perform  it 
by  a particular  and  exceedingly  difficult  process,  is  surely 
absurd.  Does  not  a conductor  understand  music  because 
he  has  a complex  maohine  to  play  it  for  him  according  to 
his  own  direction  ? Does  he  necessarily  understand  it 
because  he  has  that  advantage  ? The  piano-player,  like 
the  pianoforte,  or  the  orchestra,  or  any  other  instrument, 
simple  or  complex,  is  a medium,  and  the  fact  of  understand- 
ing rests  with  the  individual  who  uses  it,  and  cannot  be  an 
inherent  quality  of  the  medium  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  in  the  above  criticism,  we 
think  it  might  be  sufficiently  answered  by  saying  that  the 
mere  means  of  running  through  a Brahms’  symphony,” 
without  the  ability  to  play  by  hand  even  the  smallest  of  the 
“ smaller  classical  compositions,”  is  a great  advantage  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  know  music.  And  to  people  who  do 
understand  music,  and  have  cultivated  a taste  for  it,  the 
advantage  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  culture.  Our 
critic  seems  to  be  a victim  of  the  old  delusion  that  the 
practising  of  exercises  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  play  ” 
an  instrument,  whether  the  music  used  is  by  Bach  or  anybody 
else,  is  necessarily  of  any  musical  value  apart  from  the 
technical  proficiency  attained.  It  seems  ironic  indeed  to  us 
for  anyone,  professing  to  be  concerned  about  the  dangers 
lurking  in  the  piano-player,  to  speak  of  Bach  as  a “ little 
leaves  for  little  learners  ” composer.  If  what  is  meant  is 
that  the  music  student  should  commence  with  nothing  less 
than  Bach,  which  is  rather  a tall  order,  we  can  only  reply  that 
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the  piano-player  can  play  Bach  as  well  (or  as  badly, 
according  to  the  person  using  the  instrument)  as  it  can  play 
Brahms’.  Again  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  pianoforte. 
Learning  to  play  the  pianoforte  does  not  mean  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  real  musicianship.  We  know  of  a lady  who  left 
a London  school  of  music  with  an  imposing  degree,  and  who 
never  heard  an  orchestra  till  some  time  after  she  had  taken 
her  degree.  Even  now  she  does  not  know  with  any  certainty 
the  difference  between  an  oboe  and  a tuba.  The  great 
literature  of  orchestral  music  is  a closed  book  to  her. 
Technically  she  is  a very  fine  pianoforte  player  ; but  she  is 
less  of  a musician  than  many  who  have  plunged  into  music 
by  the  short  path  of  the  piano-player.  The  piano-player 
will  not  make  everyone  a musician,  but  it  can  help  a person 
to  a knowledge  of  music  better  than  any  other  instrument. 

Musical  indigestion  ” is  not  a matter  of  the  instrument 
any  more  than  physicaL  indigestion  is  a matter  of  the  knife 
and  fork. 

The  reason  Mrs.  cannot  understand  how  it  is 

that  great  musicians  ” can  write  in  favour  of  the  piano- 
player,  is  because  she  herself  does  not  understand  what  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  doing.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  mere  fact  of  great  musicians  having  given  the  piano- 
player  their  approval,  would  have  suggested  to  her  that  there 
is  something  in  it.  At  any  rate,  the  piano-player  is  clearly 
not  a thing  which  quite  goes  against  a musician’s  feelings  ” 
in  any  general  sense.  That  it  goes  against  some  musician’s 
feelings  we  quite  admit.  But  then,  so  do  all  sorts  of  develop- 
ments go  against  all  sorts  of  people’s  feelings.  :^We  must  not 
always  rely  upon  a musician’s  feelings  in^  matters  of  music. 
Wagner  was  derided.  Strauss  has  been  denounced  by 
many  as  a mountebank.  The  piano-player  suffers  from  being 
something  new. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  SUSTAINING-PEDAL. 

By  Clarence  Raybould,  Mus.  Bag.,  F.R.C.O. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  average  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  should 
not  think  fit  {or  else  should  be  so  negligent  as  to  forget)  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  pupils  the  use  of  the  sustaining- 
pedal,  or,  to  give  it  its  common  misnomer — the  loud-pedal. 

Certain  it  is,  from  whatever  reason,  that  this  most  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  technique  of  the  instrument  is  little 
or  not  at  all  understood  by  hundreds  of  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  play  the  pianoforte.  One  would  not 
be  far  wide  of  the  truth  in  asserting  that,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, only  persons  who  take  up  the  study  of  music  for 
professional  purposes  seem  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
mastering  the  use  of  this  pedal. 

Briefly,  the  pedal  is  simply  to  sustain  the  sounds  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hammers  on  the 
piano-strings,  and  is  not  at  all,  necessarily,  a means  of  making 
the  tone  louder.  A little  inspection  of  the  action  will  show 
how  the  pedal  does  its  work.  One  will  notice  a row  of 
“ dampers,”  as  they  are  technically  called,  one  to  each  key, 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  hammer,  and  close  to  the  wires, 
running  from  the  lowest  note  up  to  the  third  F sharp  above 
middle  C.  When  the  keys  are  at  rest,  these  dampers  are 
pressing  gently  on  the  wires,  but  press  down  a key,  and  as 
the  hammer  moves  to  the  wire,  the  damper  belonging  to  this 
key  moves  away  from  the  wire,  thereby  allowing  the  wire  to 
vibrate  in  its  whole  length.  As  soon  as  the  key  is  released, 
the  damper  moves  back  again  on  to  the  wire.  In  so  doing 
it,  of  course,  silences  the  wire.  Now  when  the  right-hand 
pedal  is  depressed,  the  action  we  have  just  noticed  is  put  into 
motion  for  the  whole  extent  of  these  dampers,  leaving  free 
to  vibrate  all  the  wires. 

I have  said  that  the  use  of  this  pedal  is  not  necessarily  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  tone  ; on  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  amplifying  the  sound.  It  is 
an  acoustical  fact  that  various  objects  respond  to  certain 
sounds  which  are  set  vibrating.  This  is  particularly  in 
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evidence  in  the  pianoforte,  where  if  a chord,  or  even  a single 
note,  is  struck,  while  the  dampers  are  released  by  means  of 
the  pedal,  other  wires,  though  perhaps  not  struck,  will 
vibrate  in  sympathetic  resonance.  In  this  way,  then,  one 
can  get  an  amplification  of  the  tone  from  other  wires  than 
those  struck.  Still,  the  chief  use  of  the  pedal  is  to  bind 
together  the  harmonies,  and  to  bridge  over  the  many  necessary 
defections  from  a true  legato.  In  this  latter  connection,  the 
difference  in  result  between  a player  who  can  use  the  pedal 
well  and  one  who  cannot  is  often  striking,  the  jerky,  halting 
and  spasmodic  sprawling  of  the  unenlightened  player  need- 
ing sometimes  but  the  magical  touch  of  the  pedal  to  go  far 
towards  putting  matters  to  rights. 

And  now  a little  with  regard  to  obtaining  this  mastery 
of  pedalling.  There  are,  of  course,  pedal  signs  in  a lot  of 
music  indicating  more  or  less  where  to  pedal — generally 
less,  for  these  signs  are  usually  hopelessly  inadequate  if  one 
imagines  that  by  dependence  thereon  one  will  be  achieving 
the  desired  result.  Often  they  are  very  carelessly  and  in- 
correctly placed.  In  short,  one  cannot  much  depend  on 
signs,  but  rather  must  one  try  to  acquire  a harmonic  sense, 
which  is  really  the  only  guide  to  efficient  and  artistic  use  of 
the  pedal. 

As  a preliminary  exercise,  I would  suggest  a harmonisa- 
tion, of,  say,  the  scale  of  C major,  whereby  one  can  obtain  a 
succession  of  eight  different  chords.  Let  each  chord  be 
struck  and  held  for  about  a second,  then  raise  the  hands  for 
the  same  period  but  pedal  so  as  to  get  a legato  result.  A 
very  important  thing  is  not  to  change  too  soon.  This  will 
almost  certainly  be  done  (the  legato  thereby  suffering)  if  one 
is  not  careful  to  keep  on  the  pedal  used  for  the  one  chord  until 
one  strikes  the  next.  Then,  while  the  hands  have  not  yet 
left  the  second  chord,  raise  the  pedal,  so  getting  rid  of  the 
previous  chord,  and  depress  instantly  to  take  up  the  new 
chord  from  the  fingers.  Practice  of  this  (for  pedalling  must 
be  practised)  will  put  one  well  on  the  road  towards  mastery 
of  the  device. 

To  the  user  of  a piano-player,  who  does  not  play  also  by 
hand,  and  who  may  consequently  find  some  difficulty  in  the 
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matter  of  this  harmonised  version  of  the  scale  (since  I do 
not  suppose  he  will  find  any  firm  willing  to  cut  a roll  to  play 
such  a work  of  art !),  I would  suggest,  if  his  instrument  be 
a combined  player-piano — not  an  attachment  (unless  he 
does  not  mind  removing  it  from  its  position  at  the  piano), 
that  he  might  form  a sort  of  scale  in  chords  of  these  notes,  by 
commencing  on  E G C,  and  shift  along  simultaneously  all  three 
notes  one  degree  at  a time.  He  could  then  use  this  for  a 
pedalling  exercise,  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  sugges- 
tion, working  the  pedal,  of  course,  by  means  of  the  lever 
provided  on  the  player,  whether  this  be  for  little  finger  of 
left  hand,  or  knee,  or  any  method  in  use  on  the  different 
makes  of  instruments. 

The  pedalling  might  then  be  tried  with  such  a piece  of 
music  as  the  first  Prelude  of  Bach’s  48.  This  will  be  a 
fairly  easy  thing  to  pedal  for  connected  harmonies,  as  the 
piece  mostly  contains  but  one  chord  in  a bar.  A very  good 
example  for  pedalling  will  be  found  in  MacDowell’s  first 
Sea-Piece,  entitled,  To  the  Sea.”  Here  the  big,  ponderous 
chords  call  for  the  careful  use  of  the  pedal.  The  first  two 
bars,  for  instance,  requiring  a change  for  each  line  of  perfora- 
tions. In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the  hint 
given  earlier  as  to  the  necessity  of  holding  the  pedal  for  a 
chord  until  the  next  chord  is  struck,  and  then  loosing  it 
immediately.  Further  on  in  this  piece,  one  must  be  careful 
to  catch  the  low  booming  notes,  cut  in  octaves,  as  otherwise 
one  will  not  get  the  full  sonority  required.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  last  half  of  this  piece,  containing  those  low  octaves, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  it  is  considerably 
easier  to  pedal  this  on  a player,  than  it  is  to  do  so  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  right  foot  when  playing  by  hand.  In 
playing  this  by  the  human  fingers,  one  has  only  just  time  to 
strike  these  low  octaves,  and  must  then  quit  them  in  order  to 
jump  some  distance  along  the  keyboard  in  order  to  reach  the 
intervening  chords;  while  in  playing  by  the  mechanical 
fingers,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  continuity  of  sound  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  roU  is  so  cut  for  these  low  notes  that  the 
fingers  of  the  instrument  can  sustain  the  sounds,  at  the  same 
time  that  other  fingers  are  being  employed  to  sound  the  inter- 
vening chords.  In  concluding  this  piece  of  MacDowell’s, 
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let  the  last  six  perforations  [i.e.,  the  last  four  bars)  be  played 
with  the  one  pedal,  without  change,  since  they  all  belong  to 
the  one  harmony. 

If  the  piano-player  user  be  satisfied  with  the  results, 
when  he  has  tried  pedalling  in  this  way,  perhaps  it  will 
spur  him  on  to  the  further  use  of  this  little-appreciated  and, 
consequently,  neglected  device  of  the  sustaining-pedal. 

Clarence  Raybould. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PIANO-PLAYER. 

IL 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  concerning  the  development  of 
piano-players  during  the  period  covered  by  this  paper 
did  result,  in  the  first  instance,  in  hopeless  bewilderment, 
of  the  kind  that  comes  from  lack  of  classification.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  was  the  divided  and  competitive  interests 
of  the  various  makers  surrounding  each  small  or  great  im- 
provement in  construction.  To  - day  these  commercial 
interests  are  still  alive,  and  very  much  kicking,”  and  if 
in  this  summing-up  of  the  knowledge  I have  acquired  you 
miss  mention  of  your  pet  invention — your  special  lever  ; 
your  special  motor — or  whatever  is  special  in  your  own 
instrument,  you  must  realise  that  it  comes  under  one  or 
other  of  the  general  terms  used.  Were  I to  detail  and 
attempt  to  fix  the  merits  of  the  various  patents  and  devices 
in  use,  or  that  were  used,  the  ‘T.P.R.”  post-box  might  be 
choked  with  communications  ranging  from  complimentary 
post-cards  to  writs  for  libel. 

Following  the  Pianista  ” stage  of  development,  there 
were  two  or  three  piano-players,  and  even  player-pianos 
being  manufactured.  The  chief  differences  between  that 
type  of  player  and  the  pianista  were  : (1)  The  'pneumatic 

tracker — from  paper  roll  to  valves,  as  compared  with  the  comb 
arrangement  explained  in  my  previous  article ; (2)  The 

motive  power  was  supplied  by  pedalling  with  the  feet  as 
against  turning  a handle ; (3)  An  attempted  device  to 

control  the  speed  of  the  playing.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  pianista  the  harder  one  worked  the  louder  and  faster 
the  music  became,  and  contrariwise.  When  the  pneumatic 
motor  for  turning  the  paper  roll  came  into  existence,  clock- 
work devices  were  also  made  to  do  the  same  work  of  turning 
the  paper  roll.  In  some  instances  they  were  wound  up  by 
hand,  controlled  to  fast  or  slow  by  a lever.  Another 
ingenious  idea  was  that  the  action  of  supplying  wind  for 
the  pneumatics  by  pedalling  with  the  feet  also  wound  up  the 
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clock-motor  automatically.  Some  of  these  clock-work 
motors  were  improved  to  a great  extent,  and  are  to  be  met 
with  to-day,  but  the  pneumatic  motor  is  now  nearly  universal. 

In  these  first  pnuematic  piano-players  we  find  the  tempo 
idea  being  worked  out,  and  tracker  touch  discarded  ; con- 
struction varied  and  experimented  with  to  a great  degree, 
so  much  so  that  the  “ Trade  ” could  scarcely  know  what 
kind  of  improvement  the  next  one  would  have.  In  the  very 
early  players  the  air  passage  between  the  holes  in  the  tracker- 
bar,  and  the  live  part  of  the  mechanism,  were  not  tubes  as 
used  now,  but  grooves,  or  holes  drilled  through  wood  plank, 
and  this  groove  system  provided  some  fun.  There  were  forty- 
eight  or  at  any  rate  a number  of  small  holes  passing  very 
closely  together  through  a piece  of  wood,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
essential  that  each  hole  or  groove  should  be  air-tight.  Some 
were  for  a time,  others  were  not,  and  a crack  or  split  in  the 
honeycombed  wood  produced  the  most  awful  discords. 
Attempts  were  made  to  get  over  these  troubles  by  varnish- 
ing the  inside  of  these  grooves,  but  the  problem  was  solved 
only  by  using  tubes.  The  motors  for  turning  the  paper  were 
defective.  The  defect  was  that  under  extra  pressure  from 
the  foot  the  speed  increased,  and  this  defect  took  some  time 
to  wipe  out,  in  addition  to  which  the  motor  took  as  much 
air  as  all  the  rest  of  the  instrument  together.  In  spite  of 
this,  expression  began  to  be  controlled  in  a very  crude  form. 
Speed  could  be  partially  controlled  by  lever,  and  tone  could 
be  increased  or  diminished  to  some  extent  by  work,  or  hard 
labour  on  the  foot  pedals.  The  pneumatic  idea  was  per- 
sisted in,  and  inventors  set  about  perfecting  touch  buttons  or 
levers,  one  for  each  pedal  of  the  piano. 

Pneumatic  leverage  (Article  I.,  ‘‘Evolution”)  was  used  for 
the  purpose  in  most  instances,  but  the  air  demand  necessary 
to  depress  the  pedal  toe  of  most  pianos  was  so  great,  and  the 
puff  and  wheeze  of  the  pneumatic  so  unbeautiful,  that  makers 
soon  dropped  this  leverage  for  the  wire  tracker  device  to 
depress  the  piano  pedals. 

Touch  in  these  days  was  crude  and  heavy  owing  to  the 
large  size  of  striking  pneumatics  then  used.  The  common 
complaint  then  was  that  the  player  was  too  loud  in  the  bass, 
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choppy  in  touch,  and  that  the  tones  were  always  hit  out 
machine-like.  Makers  then  sought  to  control  the  touch 
resulting  in  tone,  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  learning 
to  control  the  speed. 

Devices  for  cutting  out  all  or  part  of  the  wind  supply 
working  the  striking  levers  were  made  and  experimented 
with  almost  feverishly.  Success  in  this  matter  was  not 
easy,  but  control  of  touch,  and  consequently  tone,  improved 
enormously  with  every  batch  of  new  instruments.  The 
whole  mechanism  began  to  undergo  a process  of  refinement ; 
makers  profited  by  mistakes,  and  added  experience  soon 
gave  them  a kind  of  definite  knowledge  of  what  not  to  do. 

All  this  energy,  all  this  thought,  all  this  scheming  to 
produce  a real  instrument,  as  compared  with  a machine, 
was  taking  place  in  America  chiefly,  and  several  firms  began 
to  get  into  line  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
industrial  races,  that  the  old  track  of  commerce  has  ever 
seen.  Apparently  many  competitors  found  the  art  handicap 
a nuisance  and  paid  little  heed  to  its  demands.  They 
dropped  out.  Some  did  keep  these  demands  in  view,  and 
perhaps  those  competitors  who  watched  them  most  will 
hold  the  best  positions  when  the  first  race  is  ended. 

I think  we  may  summarise  the  state  of  the  piano-player 
at  the  time  when  these  competitors  began  to  line  up  into 
some  sort  of  order  (say,  six  years  ago)  as  follows  : 

Construction : Practically  agreed  upon  on  broad  lines, 
the  pneumatic  principle  predominating. 

Devices : A paper-turning  motor,  practically  under 
complete  control  of  lever  or  levers. 

A touch  lever  or  button  enabling  the  operator  to  switch 
off  or  on  most  of  the  wind  pressure*  from  the  striking 
pneumatics. 

Improved  pneumatic  work  making  a much  smaller  wind 
demand. 


* Actually.Suction. 
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A lever  or  levers  to  operate  the  loud  and  soft  pedals  of 
the  piano. 

With  this  general  standard  of  piano-player  the  retail 
business  houses  set  out  to  convince  the  public  that  any  person 
of  average  physique  could  become  a performer  of  all  good 
music,  that  the  instrument  was  a perfect  musical  instru- 
ment, and  complete  scope  for  individuality  was  afforded. 
Much  of  this  claim  was  ridiculous,  and  advertisements 
were  consistently  over-stated  and  exaggerated.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  commercial  energy  rammed  the  idea  of 
music  for  all  through  the  medium  of  the  piano-player  into 
the  hard  head  of  the  general  public,  with  the  result  that  the 
demand  for  player-pianos  increased  very  rapidly. 

My  next  paper  will  deal  with  the  development  of  the 
player  from  the  standard  arrived  at  in  this  paper  up  to  the 
present  day. 

H.  C. 
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MODERN  BRITISH  COMPOSERS. 

I. — Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

(Continued,) 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a broad  impression  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Elgar’s  genius,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
works  roughly  into  four  periods.  The  divisions  are,  of 
course,  quite  arbitrary,  and  correspond  to  nothing  but  the 
convenience  of  the  writer. 

The  first  period  comprises  the  first  twenty  compositions, 
and  contains  little  of  any  distinction,  except  the  “ Froissart  ” 
overture  (Op.  19)  and  the  “ Serenade  for  Strings  ” (Op.  20). 
During  this  time  Sir  Edward  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  violin  solos,  songs,  small  orchestral  pieces,  part- 
songs,  organ  voluntaries,  etc. 

One  of  the  early  orchestral  pieces  is  the  hackneyed  ‘‘  Salut 
d’amour  ” (Op.  12)  which,  from  its  many  arrangements, 
must  have  been  a source  of  considerable  income,  if  unenviable 
notoriety  to  the  composer.  Its  chief  justification  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  may  well  have  helped  to  keep  the  pot-a- 
boiling  while  the  young  musician  was  engaged  in  perfecting 
his  technique  and  shaping  his  destiny  towards  the  important 
work  to  follow. 

The  ‘‘  Froissart  ” overture,  already  mentioned,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  important  work.  It  was  composed 
for  the  Worcester  Festival  in  1890.  The  overture  is  supposed 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  which  the  pages  of 
the  ancient  chronicler,  whose  name  gives  title  to  the  overture, 
are  suffused.  The  quotation  from  Keats  : — 

“ When  chivalry 
Lifted  up  her  lance  on  high,*^ 

which  is  inscribed  upon  the  title-page,  serves  to  indicate  the 
inspiration  of  the  work,  which  is  of  that  happy,  joyous  nature 
that  one  associates  with  the  days  of  chivalry.  How  far  our 
ideals  of  “ the  good  old  days  ” overshoot  the  mark  of  reality 
does  not  concern  us  here.  Probably  they  are  as  far  from  the 
real  thing  as  are  the  knightly  figures  that  strut  gaily  through 
Froissart’s  pages,  from  the  actual  beings  they  are  supposed 
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to  represent.  Whether  the  composer  has  succeeded  in 
distilling  the  essence  of  chivalry  or  not  is  beside  the  point. 
He  certainly  has  caught  some  of  the  delight  and  pleasure 
with  which  the  merry  old  Romancers  looked  out  upon  life 
more  than  500  years  ago. 

The  preface  of  the  overture  might  well  have  been  that 
of  the  ancient  chronicle  itself  : — 

“ I pray  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world  . . . that  this  book 

which  I have  begun  I may  continue  and  persevere  in,  so  that  all  those 
who  shall  read,  see  and  hear  it  may  find  in  it  delight  and  pleasure.” 

The  String  Serenade  ” (Op.  20),  beloved  of  all  members 
of  amateur  string  orchestras,  and  is  nowadays  seldom  heard 
outside  the  annual  concerts  of  these  organisations.  The 
little  work  is  modelled  on  a pleasing,  graceful,  dainty  scale. 
It  is  in  three  movements.  The  first  is  an  allegro  in  f time — 
fluent,  delicate  and  attractive.  The  second  is  a larghetto 
in  f time,  which  has  been  described  as  a pure  song  without 
words  ’’  and  ‘‘  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sustained  melodies 
that  ever  came  from  Elgar’s  pen.”  The  last  movement, 
a bright  allegretto,  in  time,  very  happily  rounds  off  a 
little  work  which  is  full  of  charm. 

The  second  period  extends  from  Op.  21  to  Op. 
35  inclusive,  and  may  be  called  the  Cantata  period,” 
as  his  most  important  works  are  in  that  form.  It  was 
inevitable  from  the  conditions  under  which  English 
musical  life  laboured,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
environment,  that  Sir  Edward  should  adopt  such  a medium. 
One  has  to  remember  that  in  the  nineties  ” provincial 
music  was  bound  up  in  the  local  choral  society.  That 
meant  to  the  public  the  damnable  reiteration  of  the  old- 
fashioned  oratorio,  or  the  cantata  ” if  the  committees  in 
whose  hands  lay  the  choice  of  the  works  to  be  performed 
cast  off  their  religious  fervour  for  a time,  and  decided  upon- 
a holiday  jaunt  into  the  realms  of  the  secular.  To  a genera- 
tion wearied  with  the  trivialities  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,” 
“ May  Day,”  or  the  worse  atrocities  of  Cowen,  Elgar’s 
cantatas  came  as  a welcome  relief  ; and  it  is  within  the  writer’s 
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experience  that  small  societies  that  have  attempted  (for 
instance)  King  Olaf  ” have  no  particular  relish  for  the 
banalities  of  the  older  cantatas. 

The  cantatas  of  this  period  are  four  in  number : The 
Black  Knight’’  (Op.  25),  King  Olaf”  (Op.  30),  ‘‘The 
Banner  of  St.  George  ” (Op.  33),  and  “ Caractacus  ” (Op.  35), 
of|which  the  most  important  are  “ King  Olaf  ” and 
“ Caractacus.” 

“ The  Black  Knight,”  called  by  the  composer  “ A 
symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,”  is  set  to  a German 
ballade  “ done  ” into  English  verse  by  Longfellow.  The 
knight,  a symbolic  figure  of  death,  arrives  at  the  court  of 
an  old  king  as  he  is  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  with 
tourney,  and  dancing  and  feasting.  The  king’s  son  is 
victorious  over  all  the  other  knights,  until  the  unknown 
“ Black  Knight  ” rides  into  the  arena  and  defeats  him.  In 
the  hall,  as  he  dances  with  the  king’s  daughter,  the  flowers 
she  is  wearing  wither  and  die  and  fall  to  the  ground.  His 
victory  is  complete  when,  at  the  banquet,  he  compels  the 
prince  and  princess  to  drink  of  a cup  of  wine  that  he  hands 
them,  after  which  they  die  in  the  sight  of  the  guests  and 
their  distraught  father.  In  reply  to  the  king’s  agonised 
request  to  be  taken,  too,  the  knight  cynically  answers, 
“ Koses  in  the  Spring  I gather,”  and  departs.  It  will  be 
realised  that  the  theme  is  eminently  suitable  to  form  the 
dramatic  and  poetic  basis  of  a musical  composition,  and 
Elgar  succeeded  in  weaving  a well-designed,  closely-knit 
piece  of  work  that  enhanced  his  reputation  and  served  as 
an  indication  of  the  budding  of  those  powers,  whose  blossoms 
are  represented  in  the  “Enigma ” variations,  “The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,”  “ The  Apostles,”  the  two  symphonies,  the  violin 
concerto,  etc.  j 

In  “ King  Olaf  ” the  composer  travels  further  along  the 
road  of  achievement  towards  the  goal  of  complete  self- 
expression.  Again  Longfellow  supplies  the  poetry,  which 
is  filled  out  to  the  requirements  of  the  musical  scheme,  by 
Mr.  Ackworth.  The  poem,  adapted  from  the  sagas  of  the 
Iceland  poet,  Sturlesson,  is  descriptive  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Olaf,  son  of  Astrid  and  the  slain  king,  Tryggve.  Born  in 
exile,  he  is  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  Paganism  by  his 
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mother.  He  proves  to  be  of  heroic  nature,  and  wanders  over 
land  and  seas — ^raiding,  killing,  raping,  burning,  in  fact 
eagerly  pursuing  all  the  gentle  arts  that  go  to  the  making  of 
a first-class  viking.  At  one  point  of  his  marauding  career 
he  becomes  converted  to  Christianity,  and  subsequently 
returns  to  his  own  country  to  win  back  his  kingdom,  to 
avenge  his  father,  and  to  promote  the  new  faith.’’  One 
cannot  gather  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ''  Prince  of  Peace  ” 
have  bitten  very  deeply  into  the  character  of  Olaf,  for  all 
his  operations  are  conceived  and  carried  out  on  the  principle 
that  might  is  the  only  right.  Realising  the  futility  of  having 
a pious  opinion  that  one  is  not  prepared  to  back  up  with  a 
healthy  Pagan  endeavour,  he  fights  his  way  to  a kingdom 
and  throne,  converting  all  who  cross  his  path  to  Christianity, 
driving  home  his  arguments  with  his  hefty  battle-axe.  After 
many  affairs  of  the  heart  (which  in  his  case  seemed  to  be 
situated  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  poetical)  he  espouses 
a young  damsel,  who  seeks  his  protection  from  an  elderly 
lover,  whom  her  father  is  forcing  upon  her  ; and  it  is  while 
engaged  in  a war  which  he  undertakes  for  the  recovery  of 
her  lands  that  King  Olaf  meets  his  death. 

In  the  cantata  the  whole  scheme  is  used  to  symbolise 
the  early  struggles  and  final  triumphs  of  Christianity.  Excep- 
tion might  very  well  be  taken  to  the  symbolism,  but  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  music  only,  which  is  a great  advance 
upon  anything  Elgar  has  yet  done.  Here  we  have  a cantata 
in  which  each  phrase  is  a part  of  an  organic  whole,  and  bears 
a definite  relation  to  the  entire  structure.  The  composer 
has  evidently  learned  much  from  Wagner,  and  is  attempting 
to  do  for  this  form  of  music  what  the  older  musicians  accom- 
plished for  opera.  Instead  of  a series  of  soli  and  concerted 
pieces,  each  a thing  by  itself,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
others,  to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  accustomed,  the 
drama  unfolds  itself  gradually  in  the  music  by  means  of  soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra — the  cantata  is,  in  fact,  become  a 
work  of  art  instead  of  a collection.  It  contains  some  of 
Elgar’s  finest  work,  notably  the  tenor  solo  descriptive  of 
Olaf’s  early  history  and  wanderings,  and  the  choral  ballad, 
“ A little  bird  in  the  air.” 
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Caractacus  ” is  the  story  of  the  final  struggle  of  the  last 
of  Britain’s  chieftains  against  the  might  of  the  Eomans  ; 
his  defeat  and  capture,  and  his  sojourn  as  prisoner  in  Rome. 
The  libretto  is  shockingly  poor,  and  much  of  the  music  is 
correspondingly  feeble  ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  very  fine.  It  is  on  a larger  scale  than  any 
previous  work,  and  indicates  the  growing  strength  of  the 
composer,  the  development  of  his  technique  and  feeling  for 
orchestral  colour,  which  his  technical  equipment  now  enables 
him  to  express  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

The  Banner  of  St.  George  ” is  a small  unimportant 
work  that  need  not  detain  us. 

Next  comes  what  we  may  call  the  oratorio  period,  extend- 
ing from  Op.  36  to  Op.  51.  This  period,  in  addition  to  the 
three  great  works,  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  ''  The 
Apostles,”  and  ''  The  Kingdom,”  includes  such  great  orchestral 
works  as  the  ''  Enigma  ” variations,  ''  The  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  ” marches,  ''  The  Cockaigne,”  and  In  the 
South  ” overtures,  besides  the  “ Coronation  Ode,”  some 
small  orchestral  pieces,  and  a number  of  songs  and  part- 
songs. 

The  “ Enigma  ” variations  (Op.  36)  definitely  set  the 
seal  to  Elgar’s  fame.  To  explain  the  title  the  composer 
asserts  that  another  and  a larger  theme,  which  is  never 
heard,  goes  with  the  theme  we  hear  and  with  each  variation 
of  it.”  What  this  other  theme  is  nobody  knows,  but  from 
the  dedication  of  the  score,  ''  To  my  friends  pictured  within,” 
one  may  hazard  the  guess  that  it  is  one  impossible  to  express 
altogether  in  musical  notation.  Each  of  the  fourteen 
variations  is  labelled  with  the  initials  or  pseudonym  of  a 
friend  of  the  composer,  through  whose  eyes  the  theme  is 
supposed  to  be  viewed  ; or  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say  the  composer  has  woven  into  the  music  some  character- 
istic or  individual  trait  of  the  person  to  whom  the  variation 
is  dedicated.  The  work  shows  great  originality,  ingenuity 
and  charm,  in  conjunction  with  a wonderful  command  of 
orchestral  colouring. 

Following  this  are  the  ‘‘  Sea  Pictures  ” (Op.  37),  a song 
cycle  for  contralto  and  orchestra,  which  are  so  well  known 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  they  need 
only  mentioned  here. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ” (Op.  38)  is  spoken  of  by  one 
well-known  writer  as  one  of  the  master- works  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  Variations  Elgar  has  attained 
to  maturity  in  his  handling  of  the  orchestra.  He  knew  what 
effect  he  wanted  and  how  best  to  get  it.  Add  to  this 
technical  equipment  a deep  imaginative  insight,  a graceful 
fancy,  and  a profound  engrossment  with  the  mystical.  Then 
put  into  his  hands  Cardinal  Newman’s  poem,  and  the  result 
in  music  is  Elgar  at  his  best.  For  the  first  time  (one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say  for  the  only  time  up  to  the  present) 
the  composer  has  found  a libretto  worthy  of  his  genius. 
The  poem  deals  with  the  death  of  Gerontius,  the  passage  of 
his  soul  through  space  to  the  presence  of  the  Omnipotent  after 
the  intercession  of  the  Angel  of  the  Agony,  the  final  agony 
with  which  it  is  ‘‘  consumed  yet  quickened  by  the  glance 
of  God,”  after  which  it  returned  to  the  folding  arms  of 
its  Guardian  Angel  ” who  sings  over  it  a tender  consolatory 
song  of  farewell.” 

The  treatment  is  a further  development  of  that  of  the 
cantatas.  The  breath  of  life  is  breathed  into  the  old  oratorio 
form,  and  the  human  interest  is  sustained  from  start  to  finish. 
The  work  opens  with  a prelude  which  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole,  the  leading  themes  being  used  to  prepare  an  atmos- 
phere and  to  hint  at  what  is  to  follow.  In  his  manner  of 
using  certain  themes  to  embody  definite  ideas,  and  in  his  use 
of  the  orchestra  to  supply  an  emotional  back-ground,  to 
fill  out  and  expand,  as  it  were,  the  psychology  of  the  drama, 
Elgar  adheres  closely  to  Wagnerian  precedents.  The  choral 
writing  is  extremely  effective,  but  more  difficult  than  the 
large  festival  choirs  had  been  accustomed  to  previously. 
The  result,  if  the  present  writer  remembers  correctly,  was 
an  indifferent  first  performance  and  a rather  severe  mauling 
of  the  chorus  by  the  critics.  Nowadays,  after  a decade  of 
competitive  festivals,  and  a large  output  of  choral  works 
in  the  modern  style  by  various  composers,  the  technique  of 
our  choral  societies  is  enormously  developed  and  nothing 
seems  too  difficult  for  them  to  tackle. 
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The  Pomp  and  Circumstance  ” military  marches  (Op. 
39)  are  three  in  number,  out  of  a complete  scheme  of  six, 
the  last  three  being  uncompleted  as  yet.  The  first  two  were 
written  in  1901  and  the  third  was  published  in  1905.  The 
motto  for  the  marches  is  from  a poem  by  Lord  de  Tabley  : — 

“ Like  a proud  music  that  draws  men  to  die 
Madly  upon  the  spears  in  martial  ecstasy, 

A measure  that  sets  heaven  in  all  their  veins 
And  iron  in  their  hands. 

I hear  the  nation  march 

Beneath  her  ensign  as  an  eagle’s  wing  ; 

O’er  shield  and  sheet  targe 

The  banners  of  my  faith  most  gaily  swing, 

Moving  to  victory,  with  solemn  noise. 

With  worship  and  with  conquest  and  the  voice  of  myriads.” 

No.  1 in  D is  perhaps  the  best  known.  It  contains  the 
vigorous  tune  that  was  used  subsequently  for  ‘‘  Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory  ’’  in  the  “ Coronation  Ode,”  and  is  now  in 
the  heart  and  on  the  lips  of  every  school-boy.  The  vigour 
of  the  tune  is  that  of  rude  health,  and  its  use  in  the  “ Corona- 
tion Ode  ” has  probably  given  to  it  a kind  of  jingo  popularity 
that  is  to  be  regretted.  Of  the  other  two,  the  third  is  probably 
the  poorest  in  quality  and  the  least  well  known. 

The  Cockaigne  ” overture  (Op.  40)  is  an  impressionist 
picture  of  the  London  of  six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  ‘‘  it  strikes 
the  imagination  of  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  dwelling  on 
f the  happy  side  of  life.”  After  some  preliminary  work  designed 
to  create  the  necessary  light  - hearted  atmosphere,  we 
are  introduced  to  a pair  of  lovers  wandering  in  happy 
promenade  through  the  streets.  The  overture  seems  to  be 
a series  of  pictures  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  their  walk. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  London  street  urchin,  a military 
band  heard  at  first  in  the  distance,  and  gradually  drawing 
nearer  until  it  occupies  the  stage  completely.  The  military 
band  passes  on  its  swaggering  way  and,  after  a period  of 
quiet,  the  strains  of  a Salvation  Army  can  be  heard  coming 
from  an  adjacent  side  street.  The  clarionets  are  made  to 
play  horribly  out  of  tune,  the  basses  altering  their  pitch  in 
the  hope  of  getting  them  in  tune  ; but  again  the  character- 
istics get  out  of  key.  Inside  a church  the  lovers  get  a brief 
respite  from  noise,  but  soon  the  rowdy  urchins  reappear 
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(indicating  the  leaving  of  the  church  and  the  re-entry  into 
the  streets),  the  military  band  is  again  heard,  and  the  lovers 
finally  disappear  from  our  knowledge  in  all  the  vigour  and 
light-heartedness  of  the  brighter  side  of  London  life. 

‘‘  In  the  South  ” (Op.  50)  is  a concert  overture  designed  to 
give  the  composer’s  sensations  of  a short  stay  in  Italy  in 
the  winter  of  1903.  It  is  more  particularly  an  impression 
of  the  thoughts  evoked  in  him  by  a beautiful  afternoon  spent 
in  the  Vale  of  Andora.  The  music  leads  us  into  a scene  of 
loveliness  and  joy,  and  seems  to  express  the  wonderful  feeling 
of  happiness  and  content  that  comes  from  gazing  upon 
such  a scene.  Then  thoughts  of  splendour  of  ancient  Rome 
appear,  the  stress  and  struggles  of  the  by-gone  days  is  painted 
as  realistically  as  is  possible  in  music.  The  composer  writes 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  paint  the  relentless  and 
domineering  onward  force  of  the  ancient  day,  and  to  give  a 
sound-picture  of  the  strife  and  wars,  the  ‘ drums  and 
tramplings  ’ of  a later  time.”  The  turbulency  dies  down 
and  we  get  again  the  picture  of  the  vale,  the  overture  con- 
cluding in  a flood  of  beauty. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ON  MAKING  ONE’S  OWN  MUSIC-ROLLS. 

IL 

“ Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  Realm 
. . . and  wheieas,  before,  our  fore- fathers  had  no  other  hooks  hut 

the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  he  used ; and, 
contrary  to  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  thou  hasthuiU  a paper-mill.^^ 

The  musical  use  of  perforated  rolls  in  place  of  printed  scores 
has  been  denounced,  in  words  as  solemn  as  Jack  Cade’s, 
from  several  quarters,  interested  and  disinterested,  but  not 
by  paper  manufacturers.  Paper-mills  have  not  suffered  by 
the  innovation.  The  printed  score  of  Beethoven’s  piano- 
forte sonatas  can  be  had  in  three  volumes — even  in  one 
volume — of  a few  hundred  pages  demy  quarto.  As  per- 
forated for  the  machine-piano,  they  occupy  79  rolls,  with 
something  like  a mile  of  paper  11|  in.  wide.  But  luckily 
paper  is  cheap. 

On  the  whole  I have  found  it  better  to  arrange  with  one 
of  the  music-roll  selling  firms  to  supply  the  blank  paper,  of 
a suitable  sort,  cut  to  the  proper  width.  They  will  do  this 
at  a small  charge — a hundred  yards  for  a few  shillings,  and, 
if  desired,  they  will  also  supply  the  core  and  mountings  of 
the  roll,  which  are,  however,  quite  easy  to  make  for  oneself. 

The  length  of  a roll  will  depend  (1)  on  the  number  of 
bars  in  the  score  of  the  piece  you  wish  to  transcribe,  and  (2) 
on  the  number  of  inches  you  decide  to  assign  to  a bar.  The 
ordinary  piano-player  will  not  take  a roll  much  longer  than 
80  feet.* 

In  transcribing  from  a score  to  a roll  you  are  translating 
the  arithmetical  or  time  value  of  the  printed  notes  into  per- 
forations of  various  lengths,  and  the  first  charge  must  be  to 
keep  the  proportion  strictly.  If  you  give  an  inch  to  a quaver, 
you  must  give  half-an-inch  to  a semi-quaver,  and  two  inches 

* This  is  not  enough.  The  size  of  the  roil  is  limited  by  the  space 
available  for  it  on  each  side  of  the  tracker-bar,  and  this  space  is  so  narrow 
that  in  some  cases  the  music-roll  makers  have  divided  a long  movement 
between  two  rolls  {e.g.,  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s  ’cello  sonata  in  F, 
the  piano  part;  and  the  first  movement  of  his  fifth  concerto),  and  have 
separated  movements  that  should  be  continuous,  like  the  scherzos  and  finales 
of  Beethoven’s  fifth  and  seventh  symphonies.  There  seems  no  mechanical 
reason  why,  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  this  space  might  not  be 
made  an  inch  or  so  larger,  and  then  it  could  take  as  a whole  any  com- 
position this  side  of  a tone-poem. 
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to  a crotchet ; and  in  that  case  the  total  length  of  the  bar 
will  be  six  inches  in  | or  | time,  eight  inches  in  f or  | time, 
and  so  on. 

That  is  simple  arithmetic.  The  difficulty  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  decide  the  length  of  the  quaver,  or  whatever  note  you 
take  as  the  unit — the  standard  of  the  proportion.  The 
length  will  vary  in  different  movements,  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  music,  and  according  to  the  way  it  is  scored 
(the  metronome  value  of  the  notes).  As  to  the  speed,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  mechanism  answers  to  the  tempo  lever 
most  smoothly  when  the  motor  is  working  at  half-speed, 
i.e.,  at  about  60  ” on  the  tempo  scale.  For  that  reason 
it  is  a good  general  rule  in  cutting  the  roll  to  arrange  that 
60  ” shall  b^e  the  normal  pace  of  the  motor,  whatever  the 
speed  of  the  music.  This  can  be  secured  by  giving  more 
inches  to  the  bar  in  slow  movements,  and  fewer  in  quick 
movements.  With  a metronome  (which  costs  about  8/-) 
this  principle  can  be  applied  very  easily  and  accurately 
(the  formula  is  : 100  beats  to  an  inch).  But  some  scores 
are  silent  about  their  metronome  index. 

Another  plan,  rougher,  but  still  fairly  serviceable,  for 
deciding  the  length  of  the  bar,  is  to  look  through  the  score 
of  the  piece  to  be  transcribed,  and  see  what  is  the  shortest 
note  in  it — it  may  be  the  eighth  or  even  the  tenth  part  of  a 
quaver.  The  length  of  the  bar  must  be  such  as  to  allow  not 
less  than  a quarter-of-an-inch  to  the  shortest  note  whatever 
it  may  be.  If  it  is  intended  to  accent  the  roll  automatically, 
the  shortest  note  had  better  not  be  less  than  half-an-inch  long. 

Once  the  bar-length  is  fixed,  the  length  of  the  whole  roll 
is  simply  the  bar-length  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bars  in 
the  piece  (including  rests,  if  any)  plus  an  extra  twelve 
inches  or  so  at  beginning  and  end.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  two  or  more  shorter  pieces  on  the  same  roll ; 
but  this  is  not  so  good,  because  at  times  you  will  want  to 
play  the  second  piece  alone,  and  it  is  tedious  to  yourself, 
and  disrespectful  to  the  first  piece,  to  pedal  your  way  through 
it  perfunctorily.* 

I have  given  much  space  to  describing  the  methods  of 
fixing  the  bar,  because  that  is  the  only  point  in  the  process 

* Some  instruments  now  have  a device  for  passing  silently  over  any  part  of  a roll  at  will . 
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^ which  calls  for  any  skill  of  judgment.*  The  rest  of  the 
undertaking  is  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  one  can  only 
see  to  it  that  one’s  work  is  not  inferior  to  the  machine’s. 

Cut  a slip  of  paper  a little  longer  than  the  bar-length 
which  you  have  decided  upon,  and  mark  it  in  pencil  along  one 
edge  with  the  main  divisions  of  the  bar,  to  scale.  Insert 
the  blank  roll  in  the  instrument  and  pedal  it  on  for  about  a 
foot’s  length  from  the  beginning.  Now  look  closely  at 
the  roll  where  it  covers  the  brass  tracker-bar.  The  paper 
used  by  different  firms  varies  in  thickness,  but  it  always  is 
more  or  less  transparent.  You  will  be  able  to  make  out  the 
line  of  slots  in  the  tracker-bar,  under  the  paper.  The 
thirty-third  slot  from  the  treble  end  in  65-note  machines  (not 
counting  the  accent  slots,  if  any)  is  F,  the  lowest  space  in 
the  treble  clef.  Other  notes  above  and  below  can  be 
reckoned  by  counting  to  right  and  left  (not  forgetting  the 
semi-tones).  A pencil-mark  over  each  of  the  slots  corre- 
sponding to  the  notes  of  the  opening  chord  in  your  piece  will 
fix  their  position  on  the  roll  relative  to  one  another,  and  the 
line  of  the  tracker-bar  serves  to  keep  them  straight.f 

When  you  have  transcribed  the  opening  note  or  chord, 
lay  the  paper  scale  along  the  roll,  and  mark  out  on  the  roll 
itself  the  main  divisions  of  the  first  bar.  Suppose  your 
piece  is  in  | time,  and  that  you  have  decided  on  a ratio  of  an 
inch  to  a crotchet : two  inches  to  a bar  : and  have  marked 
your  paper  scale  with  four  half-inch  divisions  for  the  four 
quavers.  Now,  having  indicated  the  places  where  the  notes 
begin,  you  will  pedal  as  far  as  the  next  note  in  the  bar,  a 
quaver-length  (let  us  suppose),  that  is  half-an-inch,  further 
on.  Transcribe  any  notes  that  occur  at  this  interval  in  the 
score — and  so  repeat  the  process  through  the  bar,  and  from 
bar  to  bar,  until  the  close  of  the  piece  ; taking  care,  as  you 
go,  to  mark  where  every  note  ends  as  well  as  where  it  begins. 

It  is  better,  except  in  legato  passages,  to  make  the  notes 
rather  short  of  their  full  length — e.g,,  three-quarters-of-an- 
inch  is  enough  for  an  inch  note  and  so  on.  Obviously  this 

* Many  machine-cut  rolls  have  very  ill-chosen  bar-lengths, 
t If  the  chord  is  an  arpeggio  the  line  should  not  be  straight,  but  each 
note  should  begin  a little  further  back  than  the  next  from  bass  to  treble. 

Some  firms  make  a practice  of  treating  every  chord  in  this  fashion,  deliberately 
copying  the  worst  vice  of  the  worst  pianists.  They  even  advertise  it,  as  “softly 
breaking  the  chords  to  the  ear.’’  ^ 
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abbreviation  is  necessary  where  a note  occurs  twice  in 
succession. 

The  legato  slur  ” in  the  score  is  translated  by  prolonging 
every  ‘‘  slurred  ” note  about  an  eighth-of-an-inch  beyond  its 
full  length,  so  that  it  just  overlaps  the  note  that  follows  next. 
Staccato  notes  should  be  marked  short  by  half  their  length, 
and  pizzicato  (e.g.,  in  transcription  of  a string  quartet)  by 
two-thirds  or  more. 

This  marking  out,  from  note  to  note,  and  bar  to  bar, 
is  the  bulk  of  the  business,  and  takes  much  time  ; but  with 
practice  one  may  come  to  transcribe  at  the  rate  of  a bar 
every  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  work  of  ‘‘  cutting  ” — perforating — is  even  simpler, 
quicker,  and  duller.  Two  or  three  tools  are  necessary. 
These  are,  first,  a couple  of  small  steel  punches  ; one  circular, 
Y^th-of-an-inch  in  diameter ; the  other  (to  save  time  in 
cutting  the  longer  notes)  oblong,  i\th  X | inch.*  A toolmaker 
will  make  these  to  order  for  about  1/-  a piece.  The  only  other 
necessary  apparatus  is  a block  of  lead,  about  a foot  square 
and  half-an-inch  thick,  which  can  be  bought  by  weight  from 
a plumber’s  for  two  or  three  shillings. 

In  cutting,  you  lay  the  roll  across  the  lead  and  punch 
out  your  pencilled  notes  into  perforations  by  light  strokes 
of  a hammer  (the  lighter  the  hammer  the  less  tiring  for  your 
hand).  After  being  cut,  the  perforations  should  be  smoothed 
down  with  a cloth,  in  case  the  edges  may  have  been  turned  up 
by  the  punch.  Mistakes  can  be  corrected  by  sticking-plaster 
over  the  holes,  but  within  limits,  as  the  gum  tends  to  warp 
the  paper  of  the  roll.  After  much  punching,  the  surface  of 
the  lead  block  will  become  rough,  but  it  can  be  flattened  by 
laying  it  on  stone  or  concrete  and  beating  it  with  a heavy 
hammer.  So  your  tools  will  never  wear  out. 

All  this  is  primitive  and  slow,  no  doubt ; but  you  are 
sustained  by  the  prospect  of  playing  the  roll— the  first  of 
its  kind — immediately  after  the  cutting  is  done.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  mistakes  and  omissions  are  not  unknown  in 
machine-cut  rolls  from  the  best  companies.  They  can,  of 
course,  be  set  right  by  hand,  in  the  manner  now  fully 
described. 

* is  the  width^of  a slot  in  65-note  instruments.  The  gauge  of  full-scale 
instruments  is  narrower. 
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Accenting  individual  notes  by  side-perforations  is  a process 
of  musical  interest  in  itself,  and  far  quicker  and  less  laborious 
than  making  a roll  from  the  beginning.  In  my  next  paper  I 
wiU  give  an  account  of  the  way  to  accent  a roll  by  hand.  I 
think  this  may  be  of  some  special  interest  to  owners  of 
instruments  containing  the  accent  device  (under  whatever 
name),  not  only  because  machine-made  accented  rolls  are 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  expensive  to  buy,  but 
because  it  is  possible  to  accent  a roll  by  hand  more  thoroughly 
and  effectively  than  by  machinery — at  any  rate,  as  accented 
rolls  are  made  at  present. 

J.  H.  Morrison. 
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HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY. 

IL 

To  new  readers  I direct  attention  to  the  first  number  of  this 
journal,  in  which  I carefully  explained  the  essential  technique 
and  qualifications  which  go  to  make  a player-accompanist. 

One  wonders  how  many  of  the  thousands  of  owners  of 
piano-players  realise  and  use  the  great  musical  and  educa- 
tional possiblities  of  their  instrument. 

For  my  part  I thoroughly  enjoy  preparing  the  roll  from 
the  score,  rehearsing  with  the  singer,  and  then  surprising 
some  sceptic  or  another  with  the  result. 

Recently  I had  the  experience  of  accompanying  a singer, 
who,  relying  on  her  memory,  came  in  on  a lead  two  bars 
too  soon.  Theoretically  I could  never  have  explained 
how  to  get  over  an  accident  of  this  kind,  and  except  that 
there  were  a number  of  the  prejudiced  against  among  our 
listeners,  I felt  the  accident  a valuable  one.  Instinctively 
I put  my  tempo  lever  to  the  speed  limit,  cut  down  the  tone 
to  very  soft,  and  before  the  singer  had  time  to  really  come  to 
grief,  I had  arrived  at  the  actual  chords  desired,  and,  as  one 
would  do  if  using  the  keyboard,  I fixed  on  to  the  most 
prominent  or  important  note  in  the  phrase,  with  no  uncertain 
accent. 

At  once  we  were  at  home  again,  and  the  song  proceeded 
to  the  end,  gaining  real  appreciation. 

The  only  question  that  I was  asked  afterwards  was  one 
from  the  singer,  Do  you  think  it  was  noticeable  ? ” and  the 
fact  that  such  a question  was  a reasonable  one  goes  to  prove 
that  the  result  couldn’t  have  been  very  bad. 

My  object  in  recounting  this  incident  is  to  point  out 
that  for  any  singer  who  contemplates  singing  to  an  orchestra, 
singing  to  a good  accompaniment  from  the  player-piano  is 
fine  training  for  accuracy  of  leads  and  pauses. 

The  orchestra  cannot  skip  two  bars  to  oblige  the  uncertain 
singer,  but,  like  the  player,  it  has  to  '‘go  through”  it,  and  I 
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imagine  would  with  far  more  disastrous  results  than  happened 
in  the  case  mentioned  above. 

I am  still  keeping  within  the  range  of  popular  well- 
known  songs,  and  below  show  how  Nevin’s  Kosary  ’’ 
should  be  accompanied  on  the  player.  (Next  month 
Grieg’s  Ich  liebe  dich.”)  The  Rosary  ” is  just  a little 
more  difficult  to  do  nicely  than  is  the  Song  of  Sleep  ” 
accompaniment  explained  in  my  last  paper. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  you  have  purchased  a copy 
of  The  Rosary,”  and  have  marked  the  roll  as  explained  in 
my  first  article. 


Words. 

The 

hours 

I 


spend 

dear 

heart 


are  as  a 
string,^  etc. 

count 

every 


^^THE  ROSARY”  {Nevin), 

The  first  chord  is  marked  (^)  soft,  but  as  the 
voice  comes  immediately  afterwards  it  will  be 
better  to  play  the  chord  firmly  but  not  loud. 
Keep  well  to  the  end  of  the  perforations, 
and  hold  up  the  chord  as  explained  in  my 
last  paper. 

This  second  chord  needs  no  further  accent. 

Must  not  be  paused  on.  It  must  be  louder 
than  the  chord  leading  to  : — 

This  chord  is  spread  out  (an  arpeggio),  increas- 
ing pressure  as  the  notes  come  down.  Use 
the  sustaining  pedal  lever,  and  get  quickly 
on  to  the  next  chord  (soft). 

A repetition  of  the  phrase  just  played. 

The  chord  just  before  the  word  1 must  not  be 
accented,  but  the  one  on  count  must  be. 

A chord  to  each  syllable — pay  close  attention  to 
the  voice,  as  the  singer  probably  will  not  take 
it  in  strict  time. 


my  Rlay  this  chord  softly  as  soon  as  the  ry  of 

rosary  sounds  ended.  You  had  better  risk 
being  a little  before  the  voice  than  after,  here. 
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[ each 
hour 

To  still  a 
heart 
I tell 


end 


Cross  is 
hung 

0 

memories 

that 


0 barren 

gain 

kiss 

each 

bead 

Last 

learn 


To  kiss  the 


cross 


Spread  out  this  chord  well ; sustain  on  the 
pedal,  and  bring  out  the  top  note  on  a little 
extra  pressure. 

This  phrase  is  hke  the  first.  The  singer,  how- 
ever, should  not  drawl  along,  as  one  so  often 
hears  it. 

Same  phrasing  again. 

This  phrase  corresponds  to  the  one  with  the 
words  1 count.  Play  in  the  same  way,  but 
this  chord  on  tell  should  be  pressed  out 
gently.  Add  the  sustaining  pedal. 

Although  this  is  naturally  the  strong  beat  in 
the  bar,  yet  it  should  not  be  accented,  but 
be  an  ending^'  of  the  phrase. 

Marked  loud,  and  accented.  One  wonders  why  ? 

Pause  on  this  chord,  and  let  your  tone  stop 
with  the  singer’s. 

Here  the  style  of  accompaniment  changes.  Observe 
all  the  “ pedal  ” (sustaining)  marks,  and  aim  for  a 
smooth  singing  tone,  and  don’t  get  your  chords 
on  that  bless  and  burn  too  loud.  Eemember 
that  you  are  over  the  singer,  who  is  using  low, 
soft  notes. 

Leave  the  expression  to  the  singer,  and  just 
keep  your  tone  smooth  and  gliding. 

Here  tempo  depends  on  the  singer ; but  you 
will  probably  have  to  full  stop  your  lever  for 
each  word. 

Get  more  and  more  pressure  under  control. 

Kick  out  the  chord  to  this  word,  and  a good 
firm  note  to  the  last  perforation  in  that  bar. 

While  these  words  are  being  sung  prepare  for 
the  word  cross. 

These  three  chords  want  to  be  played  on  in- 
creasing pressure — even  time. 
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Words. 

sweet 

heart 


To  kiss 
the  cross 


Very  loud  and  with  sustaining  pedal.  Listen 
carefully  for  the  t of  sweet,  and  instantly 
play  the  next  chord.  The  singer  will  probably 
come  straight  down  on  to  it  without  any  of 
the  sliding  business.  Finish  with  the  voice. 
Here  both  you  and  the  singer  are  silent — 
just  to  let  the  effect  of  the  burst  of  tone  get 
home,  and  for  contrast. 

You  come  in  now  (don’t  hurry)  with  a perfectly 
even  soft,  very  soft,  chord.  (If  the  roll  is 
stiU  marked  for  very  loud  it  is  wrong.)  If 
the  singer  takes  these  two  end-bars  very 
slowly,  hold  up  each  chord  with  the  time 
lever,  and  use  sustaining  pedal  for  each  chord. 

Hold  up  the  last  chord  till  the  voice  has 
quite  finished,  then  leisurely  produce  a nice 
softly-sustained  note  for  the  ending,  holding 
it  up  till  the  tone  dies  away  entirely. 
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CARE  OF  THE  PIANO-PLAYER, 

II. 

Looking  through  my  first  article  I find  that  there  are  one  or 
two  possible  troubles  about  which  I have  offered  no  remarks. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a noise  will  develop  in  the 
instrument  which  is  hard  to  locate.  Other  noise  causes  may 
be  so  obvious  that  they  are  easily  remedied. 

A most  elusive  noise  is  a kind  of  pneumatic  humming  or 
growling,  with  a rising  and  falling  in  pitch  as  the  foot  pressure 
is  increased  and  decreased.  On  two  occasions  I found  it 
due  to  a slight  leakage  between  one  of  the  main  wind  trunks 
and  the  metal  socket  on  to  which  it  should  grip.  Apparently 
the  suction  caused  the  loose  edge  of  the  trunking  to  vibrate. 
If  a firmer  grip  is  made — an  air-tight  joint — then  this  noise 
disappears. 

A similar  noise  on  another  occasion  came  and  went  in  a 
way  beyond  finding  out  why,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  while 
trying  to  get  at  the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  the  defect 
was  accidentally  remedied. 

Other  occasional  noises  are  squeaks,  creakings,  hissings 
and  floppings  (for  want  of  a better  word).  To  cure  squeaks, 
if  from  metal  on  metal,  use  oil ; if  from  wood  on  wood, 
blacklead  ; if  from  metal  on  cloth  or  leather,  clean  the 
metal  and  use  tallow.  Creakings  generally  come  from  the 
bellows  or  feeders.  Eub  in  tallow,  warmed  if  possible. 
A hissing  noise  denotes  escape  of  wind,  and  if  it  comes  from 
the  valves,  may  be  cured  by  the  clearing  of  obstruction  with 
the  pump  (see  first  paper).  I have  known  careless  tuners 
and  experts  to  leave  out  a screw  or  two,  and  the  hole,  piercing 
an  air  chamber,  hissing  is  the  result  until  the  screw  is  re- 
placed. The  flopping  noise  generally  comes  from  the  strips 
of  leather  outside  the  feeder  holes.  The  feeders  are  those 
bellows  directly  operated  by  the  foot  pedals.  Sometimes 
the  leather  is  too  slack  ; at  others  very  stiff  and  hard. 
Generally  the  curing  of  this  must  be  left  to  your  expert, 
but  if  too  slack,  replace  the  leather  without  slack ; if  too 
stiff  scratch  the  back  of  the  leather  with  a saw  edge  until  the 
skin  is  pliant. 
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Before  passing  on  to  tell  you  something  about  the  care 
of  the  music-rolls,  I may  mention  that  the  Editor  has 
arranged  that  I shall  answer  questions  relative  to  troubles  ” 
in  the  ''  Answers  to  Correspondents  ” pages. 

“ Keep  your  powder  dry,  sir.”  “ Keep  it  dry  ” is  at  the 
moment  particularly  good  advice.  To  you  I not  only  say  of 
your  music-rolls,  keep  ’em  dry,  sir,  but  also  keep  ’em  warm,  sir. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  modern  perforated  music-rolls 
are  made  of  special  paper,  and,  compared  with  rolls  of  a 
few  years  ago,  are  excellent.  But,  for  all  that,  rolls  need 
some  care  ; some  protection  from  careless  use  if  they  are  to 
remain  reliable  and  exact.  What  in  the  whole  realm  of 
ear-splitting,  temper-spoiling  noises  is  equal  to  a sudden 
splutter  of  notes,  say,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Moonlight 
Sonata.  Therefore  keep  the  music-roll  out  of  draughts, 
damp,  and  cold  ; keep  it  near  the  fire  ; at  any  rate,  dry  and 
warm.  Damp,  cold  atmosphere  causes  the  paper  to  swell 
and  to  become  flabby.  When  the  paper  swells  the  tendency 
of  the  rolled  material  is  to  push  out  the  flanges  at  either  end 
of  the  spool  or  roll-holder.  If  there  is  not  enough  room  for 
this  expansion,  something  has  to  go,  and  actually  the  paper 
buckles  up  in  those  parts  where  the  perforations  make  it 
weakest. 

In  a bad  roll  many  of  the  little  spaces  of  paper  between  one 
perforation  and  another  will  be  found  to  have  got  their 
backs  up,  and  that  they  do  not  pass  flat  over  the  tracker- 
bar.  The  immediate  effect  is,  of  course,  to  admit  air  to 
slots  in  the  bar  which  should  be  sealed,  and  instead,  of,  say, 
the  two  proper  notes  speaking,  one  or  several  other  notes 
splutter  in,  and  remain  in  play  until  the  paper  is  sound 
enough  to  seal  the  slots  again.  Keep  a roll  dry,  and  the 
paper  will  not  buckle  unless  you  are  over  rough  when 
tightening  up  the  coil  by  hand  afterwards.  That  kind  of 
wringing  round  process  if  done  with  too  much  strength  will 
twist  up  and  hpoil  any  roll. 

Be  very  careful  that  your  tracking  is  perfect,  so  that  as 
the  paper  unwinds  from  the  holder  the  lower  or  take-up 
spool  receives  it  easily,  without  one  or  other  edge  scrubbing 
or  getting  turned  over.  I have  seen  rolls  damaged  in  this 
way  indiscriminately — library  rolls  of  course  ! — and  it  is 
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simple  carelessness.  Most  players  have  an  adjusting 
device  whereby  the  music  and  the  take-up  spool  can  be 
brought  into  perfect  alignment. 

The  tracking  of  a roll  with  one  edge  turned  over  (say, 

I or  iijiu.)  is  always  doubtful,  because  the  extra  ^ or  yViii-  of  , 
space  is  so  much  more  room  in  which  the  paper  can  wobble.  | 
If  the  roll  so  damaged  is  one  bearing  marginal  perforations 
for  actuating  a pneumatic  valve,  your  occasional  inlet  of  air 
to^  the  '^end  slot  in  the  tracker-bar  becomes  a continuous  ] 
one.  The  effect  is  not  artistic ! 

A roll  that  won’t  ‘‘go”  properly  in  spite  of  good  tracking 
should  be  burned,  but  to-day  one  rarely  meets  with  a roll 
wrongly  cut  from  the  tracking  point  of  view. 

Eolls  that  are  out  of  condition  can  usually  be  toasted 
back  to  normal,  but  if  the  crumpling  or  buckling  is  very  bad, 
place  the  damaged  part  between  two  sheets  of  dry  blotting 
paper,  and  iron  with  the  ordinary  hot  iron. 

Space  will  not  permit  hints  on  polished  case-work  of 
instruments,  as  promised  in  my  previous  paper,  but  en- 
quirers should  write  to  the  Editor. 
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A DEVICE  FOR  TESTING,  MARKING,  OR 
REPAIRING  MUSIC-ROLLS. 

It  will  probably  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  of 
a simple  contrivance  used  in  most  music  libraries  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned. 

The  unroUing  of  a perforated  sheet  at  home — on  the  table, 
over  the  floor,  under  the  settee,  and  everywhere — is  not  a 
pleasant  experiment  to  repeat.  For  purposes  of  repairing — 
or  marking  from  the  printed  score — unrolling  is  obviously 
necessary. 

Description : A framework  of  hard  wood,  about  3 ft. 
by  15  in.,  with  a level  platform  or  table  in  the  centre,  at 
one  end  of  the  platform  inside  the  frame  is  a take-up  spool, 
fitted  with  a handle  for  winding.  At  the  other  end  are  the 
usual  fittings  for  holding  rolls  as  in  piano-players.  Into 
this  last  fitting  the  -roll  is  placed,  the  tab-end  carried  over 
the  platform,  hooked  on' to  the  take-up  spool,  and  unwound 
by  means  of  the  handle.  Ke- winding  is  done  by  another 
handle,  fitted  to  the  holder-end,  or  by  a special  gear  connected 
up  to  the  handle  of  the  ''  take-up  ” spool.  To  re- wind  with 
this  latter  gear  one  has  only  to  reverse  the  direction  ’of 
winding. 

We  have  not  seen  these  handy  testing  devices  advertised 
for  sale  at  all,  but  they  may  some  day  become  quite  an 
adjunct  to  the  player-piano. 

Probably  many  player  enthusiasts  will  be  able  to  invent 
a simple  method  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 

Has  any  one  tried  simple  blind  holders — a pair  on  each 
end  of  a table,  in  perfect  alignment,  using  a spare  music- 
roll  holder  as  a take-up  spool  ? 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Two  provincial  Musical  Festivals  come  under  notice  in  this  number  of  the 
“ Review,”  the  Three  Choirs  meeting  at  Hereford,  in  September,  and 
the  Birmingham  Triennial,  October  1st  to  4th.  A good  many  columns  were 
written  in  the  daily  Press  with  regard  to  both,  but  not  much  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  significant  decline  in  the  financial  results  of  these 
Festivals.  The  Hereford  Festival  rests  on  an  insecure  basis,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  be  carried  through  unless  a great  deal  of  the  work  was  done 
honorarily.  The  public  for  the  Festival  is  falling  ofi.  In  Birmingham 
the  receipts  are  some  hundreds  below  the  1909  figures,  which  is  something 
like  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  less  than  the  figures  for  1906.  The 
question  is  bound  soon  to  be  seriously  asked,  whether  the  present  basis  on 
which  the  provincial  Festivals  are  worked  is  any  longer  feasible?  The 
Festivals  exists  by  virtue  of  their  power  to  make  money  for  charity.  Many 
influential  people  connected  with  them  are  more  interested  in  charity  than 
music.  At  the  best  there  has  to  be  a compromise  between  the  claims 
of  art  and  the  claims  of  some  hospital,  church  fund,  or  soup  kitchen. 
The  result  is  that  time  is  wasted  in  repeated  performances  of  “ Elijah,” 
“ Messiah,”  etc.,  while  prices  are  kept  at  so  high  a level  that  the  appeal  of 
the  performances  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  more  or  less  wealthy 
classes.  The  Festivals  have  become  social  rather  than  musical  functions, 
which  is  throttling  to  Art.  They  are  being  pressed  hard  by  the  Competition 
Festival  movement,  which  is  thoroughly  democratic,  and  of  real  service 
to  the  development  of  music,  because  it  encourages  its  practise.  Now  that 
Festival  receipts  are  declining,  and  even  “ Elijah  ” and  “ Messiah  ” have 
lost  their  magic,  a change  of  policy  is  imperatively  necessary.  The 
Festivals  must  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  charity,  prices  must  be  lowered, 
and  the  programmes  must  be  progressive  in  character.  Municipal  grants 
have  also  been  suggested,  and  why  not  ? The  ratepayers  keep  up 
libraries  and  art  galleries.  Music  is  equally  worthy  of  a subsidy. 

❖ * * * 

The  new  works  produced  at  Hereford  and  Birmingham  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  except  to  say  that  at  Birmingham  they  were  exceptionally 
good.  Elgar  was  represented  by  a choral  ode,  “ The  Music  Makers  ” ; 
Bantock  by 'an  orchestral  drama,  “ Fifine  at  the  Fair  ” (based  on  Brown- 
ing’s poem) ; Walford  Davies  by  a sacred  cantata,  “ The  Song  of  St. 
Francis  ” ; Jean  Sibelius  by  a symphony,  his  fourth.  The  latter  is  a new 
voice  in  modern  music.  The  critics,  like  the  public,  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  His  music  is  unique  in  style  and  matter.  He 
reduces  his  utterance  to  bare  essentials,  leaving  a great  deal  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  imagination.  Users  of  the  piano-player  would  db  well  to  study 
his  piano  pieces,  many  of  which  have  been  cut.  He  is  a coming  man. 
Speaking  of  the  piano-player,  it  was  in  one’s  mind  as  Moritz  Rosenthal 
played  the  Liszt  E flat  concerto  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  Liszt, 
in  this  work,  demonstrates  the  mechanical  possibilities  of  the  instrument, 
and  also  sets  pianists  a most  formidable  task.  For  the  piano-player  the 
technical  difficulties  do  not  exist,  and  an  intelligent  user  of  the  instrument 
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can  make  as  good  a show  with  the  music  as  the  average  first-class  pianist. 
Rosenthal’s  mastery  over  the  keyboard  is  wonderful,  but  so  is  the  piano- 
player’s.  Our  readers  should  get  the  rolls  of  the  concerto,  and  see  for  them- 
selves the  brilliant  effects  they  can  produce.  .■ 

* * H!  -t 

An  interesting  controversy  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Henry  Wood’s 
modernising  of  the  “ Elijah  ” and  “ Messiah  ” type  of  music.  He  gets  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  effects  ; plays  the  deuce  with  the  time,  and  frequently 
totally  disregards  the  composer’s  intention.  Handel  and  Mendelssohn, 
to  say  nothing  of  Bach,  must  have  been  very  restless  in  their  graves  during 
the  Birmingham  Festival.  Sir  Henry’s  argument  seems  to  be  that  if 
you  are  to  give  these  old  works  you  must  revitalise  them  so  they  should 
not  be  dull.  But  few  will  agree  with  him.  If  they  are  not  worth  giving 
as  they  are  written  they  are  not  worth  giving  at  all.  That  is  the  view  of 
most  of  the  competent  critics.  The  element  of  sensationalism  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  traditional  oratorio  form.  To  endeavour  to  drag  Handel 
on  to  the  level  of  the  modern  “ dramatic  ” composer  is  about  as  logical  as 
to  endeavour  to  perform  the  modern  dramatic  composer  in  the  manner  of 
Handel.  On  the  whole,  however.  Sir  Henry  Wood  made  a highly- 
successful  debut  at  Birmingham.  His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  and 
his  hard  work  with  the  choir  produced  the  finest  body  of  choral  singers 
the  present  writer  has  ever  heard. 

He  4$  4: 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the  Bristol  Festival  has  been  a great 
success.  The  main  factor  in  this  result  was  a complete  concert  performance 
of  Wagner’s  “ Ring.”  : 

❖ 4!  * * 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  Sir  Henry  Wood  was 
presented  with  a silver  mug  and  a baby’s  rattle.  The  curious  nature  of 
the  gift  is  that  an  increase  in  Sir  Henry’s  family  took  place  during  the 
Festival.  It  was  a strange  coincidence  that  the  news  came  to  him  while 
he  was  conducting  a rehearsal  of  “ Messiah,”  and  had  just  reached  the  well- 
known  chorus,  “ For  Unto  Us  a Child  is  Born.” 

Hs  4!  4c  4:  ■ 

If  the  Provincial  Festivals  are  not  as  progressive  in  their  programmes 
as  one  could  wish,  they  at  least  do  their  best  in  making  a compromise 
forced  on  them  by  anti-artistic  circumstances.  London’s  premier  choral 
body,  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  is  simply  beyond  hope.  True,  Elgar’s 
“ The  Music  Makers  ” is  to  be  done,  but  the  other  works  promised  are 
“ Elijah,”  “ Messiah,”  “ The  Redemption,”  “ The  Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
and  Coleridge-Taylor’s  “ Hiawatha  ” and  ‘‘  Tale  of  Old  Japan  ” ‘ 

4:  4i  4c  4« 

With  every  fresh  visit  of  Caruso  to  Berlin  the  rush  to  hear  him  becomes 
more  tumultuous  and  frenetic.  The  famous  tenor  sang  at  the  Royal  Opera 
on  three  evenings  last^month,  and  the  bookings  for  these  performances 
were  opened  a few  days  in  advance.  Only  written  applications  were 
considered,  and  of  these,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  prices  charged  for  seats, 
no  fewer  than  60,000  were  sent  in,  so  that  the  entire  house  could  have  been 
sold  out  more  than  ten  times  over  for  each  performance.  Each  application 
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had  to  be  accompanied  by  a stamped  envelope  for  the  reply,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  opera  announced  in  advance  that  only  those  to  whom  places 
were  allotted  would  be  informed  how  their  luck  had  fallen  out.  Consequently 
the  mere  disappointment  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  to  hear  Caruso 
and  yet  unpermitted  to  enjoy  that  pleasure  brought  in  the  Opera  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  about  £130.  On  the  other  hand,  a certain  amount  of  extra 
expenditure  has  to  be  incurred  through  the  engagement  of  special  clerical 
assistance  to  deal  with  this  petitionary  flood.  It  is  stated  that  Caruso 
received  £600  for  each  of  his  appearances. 

Hs  * Hs  ❖ 

According  to  the  “ Signals,”  the  leading  Berlin  musical  weekly, 
Robert  Beyer, 'h  local  violin-maker,  has  hit  upon  an  invention  of  epoch- 
making  character.  It  is  a small  and  simple  device,  neither  more  bulky 
nor  more  complicated  than  a mute,  and  can  be  used  apparently  with  any 
kind  of  stringed  instrument.  A “ scientific  authority  ” is  quoted  as  having 
said  of  it : “^The  effect  of  the  little  contrivance  is  amazing.  One  can 
hardly  believe‘*'one’s  ears.  For  not  only  are  the  volume  and  range  of  tone 
enormously  increased,  but  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  acoustic 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  The  violin  ceases  to  be  only  a song  instru- 
ment ; it  accompanies  itself.  The  undertones,  otherwise  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  trained  ear,  acquire  astonishing  power.  Frequently  several  octaves 
are  heard  simultaneously,  generally  the  third  as  well ; then  again  the 
fourth  or  seventh,  sometimes  these  latter  also  in  octave  reflection.  With 
double-stopping  the  impression  of  full  organ-like  chords  is  most  powerfully 
effective.”  The  inventor  has  called  his  apparatus  the  “ combinator.” 

* * * ❖ 

The  recent  controversy  about  Wagner’s  “ Parsifal,”  arising  from  the  old 
crusade  against  the  restrictions  of  the  author’s  rights  in  this  opera,  furthered 
by  the  prohibitive  prices  paid  this  year  for  the  performances  at  Bayreuth, 
and  finally  made  a matter  for  everyone  to  discuss  through  the  publication 
of  a characteristically  fiery  letter  by  Herr  Richard  Strauss,  in  which  the 
author’s  rights  were  strongly  upheld,  has  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
really  have  heard  this  famous  work.  The  result  given  is  that,  with  those 
who  have  attended  the  “ Parsifal  ” performances  given  in  Bayreuth  during 
the  last  thirty  years  and  those  others  who  managed  to  obtain  tickets  for  the 
few  performances  given  in  New  York,  only  a quarter-of-a-million  people 
have  heard  this  last  work  of  the  composer  of  “ Lohengrin  ” and 
“ Tannhauser.”  Since  the  first  performance  in  1882  the  theatre  at  Bay- 
reuth has  given  exactly  163  performances,  and  as  at  each  performance 
there  was  an  absolutely  “ full  house,”  and  as  the  theatre  is  known  to  seat 
1,650,  the  figure  of  the  number  of  combined  audiences  is  known — 268,950. 
Of  these,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a third  heard  the  opera  more 
than  once,  so  that  at  Bayreuth  less  than  200,000  have  heard  it.  Then  again, 
reckoning  from  the  German  critic’s  point  of  view,  at  least  100,000  of  these 
were  foreigners.  The  calculation  is,  therefore,  that  barely  80,000  or  90,000 
Germans  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  “ Parsifal.”  Why  not,  it  is 
asked,  authorise  a few  first-class  performances  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  defeat  mere  senseless  curiosity,  and  sufficiently 
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well-produced  to  lead  the  public  to  exact  artistic  and  dignified  productions 
of  the  work  when  finally,  in  1914,  the  Bayreuth  monopoly  comes  to  be 
surrendered  ? So  far  no  hope  has  been  held  out  that  any  such  plan  will 
meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Wagner  family.  Meanwhile,  the  chief 
opera  houses  of  Germany  are  racing  against  time  to  secure  the  most  cele- 
brated principals  for  their  “ Parsifal  ” performances  in  the  season  of 
1914,  and  are  already  booking  dates. 

* * * * 

Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  is  bringing  into  existence  an  all-wind  orchestra. 
He  told  a Daily  Express  representative  that  he  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  securing  even  “ competent  ” players  on  such  every-day  instru- 
ments as  the  trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone,  and  tuba,  and  it  was  largely 
in  order  to  try  to  arrest  this  decline — a decline  extending  to  our  large 
symphony  orchestras  as  well  as  to  brass  and  military  bands — that  he  has 
founded  the  new  combination,  which  at  the  same  time  will  provide  a 
fresh  medium  for  composers  and  players.  Besides  being  an  all-wind 
orchestra,  it  will  contain  a number  of  instruments  entirely  unknown  in 
English  brass  and  military  bands.  The  main  difference  between  Mr. 
Beecham’s  orchestra  and  our  brass  or  military  bands  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  ratio  of  brass  instruments  to  wood-wind  instruments  is  as  two 
is  to  one,  it  is  just  the  other  way  about  in  Mr.  Beecham’s  orchestra. 
Unfamiliar  instruments,  with  which  it  is  hoped  to  effect  entirely  new 
gradations  of  tone  and  colour,  are  basset  and  English  horns,  bass  oboes  and 
trumpets,  Sarrusophones,  the  Heckelphone — used  by  Strauss  in  “Elektra” — 
and  the  celesta.  By  cunningly  employing  these  with  the  instruments  in 
general  use,  by  dividing  and  sub-dividing  them  into  groups  and  families 
or  various  sizes,  Mr.  Beecham  undertakes  to  obtain  nuances  and  effects 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  he  has  not  only  had  much  music — classical 
and  otherwise — specially  arranged  for  the  orchestra,  but  he  has  com- 
missioned a number  of  famous  composers  to  write  works  for  the  new  medium. 

^ ^ 

Mme.  Melba  has  made  a triumphant  reappearance  in  London  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  years.  The  enthusiasm  was  abundant,  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  floral  tributes,  an  original  touch  was  given  by  the 
appearance  on  the  platform  of  a life-sized  model  of  a kangaroo.  This 
remained  by  the  side  of  the  performer  for  a few  items,  and  v:as  then  wisely 
removed. 

* * * * 

The  new  opera,  “ I Zingari,”  by  Leoncavallo,  produced  a short  time 
ago  at  the  London  Hippodrome,  is  likely  to  equal  “ I Pagliacci  ” in  popu- 
larity. It  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  lurid  Italian  operetta  type, 
which  took  us  by  storm  twenty  years  ago.  It  abounds  in  impassioned 
arias,  and  is  melodious  and  highly-coloured  throughout.  It  is  in  two 
acts,  separated  by  an  intermezzo,  and  the  story  is  one  of  love,  jealousy, 
and  murder.  An  Hungarian  prince,  Radu,  leaves  his  cultured  surround- 
ings, and  falls  in  love  with  a gipsy,  Fleana,  whom,  according  to  the  rites 
of  her  tribe,  he  marries.  But  Fleana  has  another  lover,  Thamar,  whom 
she  first  neglects  for  Radu,  but  to  whom  she  returns  after  six  months  of 
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monotonous  marriage  with  a man  who  is  not  of  her  race  or  the  gipsy  way 
of  thinking.  Radu  becomes  mad  with  jealousy,  and  sets  fire  to  the  hut  in 
which  the  lovers  have  taken  refuge,  preventing  the  other  gipsies,  by 
brandishing  his  knife,  from  going  to  the  rescue.  The  music  shows  no 
advance  on  Leoncavallo’s  earlier  work,  but  fully  maintains  that  standard 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  acceptable  to  the  musical  public. 

« * « :ii 

The  most  interesting  novelty  given  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  Promenade 
Concerts  this  season  has  been  a specimen  of  the  orchestral  works  of  Erich 
Korngold,  who  is  now  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  is  not  a musical 
prodigy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  a genius  matured  before  his 
time.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  as  an  eminent  critic  puts  it,  he  was 
already  a master  of  the  most  subtle  musical  idiom  of  his  day.  “ Anyone 
who  picked  up  his  scores  at  haphazard,  and  played  them  through  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  composer’s  age,  would  take  him  to  be  a man  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  who,  by  incessant  practise  of  his  art  had  attained  a fine 
distinction  of  style  and  an  imposing  weight  of  idea.  The  wholly  delight- 
ful ‘ Schneemann  ’ music  is  the  sort  of  music  that  an  adult  writes  for 
children  or  for  those  who  love  to  become  children  again.  . . . His 

harmonic  writing  is  astoundingly  complex,  but  perfectly  logical  and  free 
from  all  obscurity  or  experimentation.  . . Korngold  can  hardly  have  derived 
his  harmonic  system  from  the  study  of  other  composers,  for  in  what  com- 
poser’s work  could  he  have  found  it  ? It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  a 
most  subtly  organised  brain,  that  at  the  first  span  embraces  practically  all 
we  know  and  feel  to-day  in  the  way  of  harmonic  relation.”  Here,  clearly, 
we  have  one  of  Nature’s  most  impressive  mysteries.  Korngold  had  no 
exceptional  musical  talent  to  inherit.  He  is  a sudden  and  amazing 
growth.  Can  the  scientists  help  us  to  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ? 

s|e  ^ 4: 

A feature  of  a recital  given  at  Queen’s  Hall,  on  October  16th,  was 
Signor  Busoni’s  playing  an  unknown  fantasia  of  Liszt’s  on  Mozart’s 
“ S’igaro.”  The  manuscript  of  it  was  found  by  Signor  Busoni  amongst 
twenty  unfinished  works  left  by  Liszt.  Signor  Busoni  has  supplied  the 
parts  that  were  missing  and  has  added  a finale.  The  chief  recommenda- 
tion (says  the  Morning  Post)  is  that  it  provides  another  Liszt  operatic 
fantasia,  and  one  of  probably  greater  difiiculty  than  any  of  the  others.  Signor 
Busoni  has  done  his  work  of  restoration  well,  and  his  own  presentation  of 
the  fantasia  was  yet  another  demonstration  of  his  command  of  technique. 

4*  * * >i« 

October  31st  was  the  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Georg.  Henschel.  For  over  thirty- 
five  years  Dr.  Henschel  has  been  a prominent  musician  in  England.  His 
fame  is  many  sided.  He  has  been  conductor,  composer,  and  Lieder  singer. 
He  is  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
1862  as  a pianist  in  Berlin.  He  first  came  to  England  in  February,  1877, 
under  the  wing  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  the  famous  concert 
director.  Since  then  he  has  made  England  his  home,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years,  when  he  was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  tells  many  amusing  anecdotes  in  a volume  of  reminiscences,  which  is 
still  in  manuscript.  Speaking  of  his  American  experiences,  he  says : “I 
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remember  once,  whilst  at  dinner  in  a hotel  at  which  we  were  staying  during 
our  travels  with  the  orchestra,  just  before  a concert,  being  very  carefully 
watched  by  a dusky  waiter,  and  wondered  why.  When  I had  finished  and 
got  up  to  leave,  the  dusky  gentleman-in-waiting  removed  my  chair 
politely,  and,  with  a broad  grin,  wished  me  every  success,  adding,  ‘ I,  too, 
have  been  in  the  show  business  myself.’  ” Here  is  another  story  somewhat 
'on  the  same  lines.  Says  Dr.  Henschel:“I  remember  a dinner  once  at 
Madame  Schumann’s,  in  Berlin,  when  Anton  Rubinstein  entertained  us 
with  the  story  of  his  experiences  in  America,  whence  he  had  just  returned 
after  a tour  of  215  concerts  in  eight  months — there  were  no  Sunday 
concerts  then.  Somewhere  out  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  about  an  hour 
before  the  concert,  a man  thrust  his  head  into  Rubinstein’s  room  and  said  : 
r ‘ Say,  boss,  don’t  you  think  it’s  time  to  have  your  face  blacked  ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ 
cried  Madame  Schumann,  ‘ you  didn’t,  did  you  ? ’ ” Dr.  Henschel  also 
tells  how,  in  1850,  Jenny  Lind  was  engaged  for  a long  tour  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  Barnum,  “ the  greatest  showman  on  earth.”  In 
Europe  she  had  appeared  before  audiences  of,  say,  2,000  ; but  in  America 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  sing  in  halls  that  would  (and  did)  hold  8,000, 
and  even  more.  Railway  stations,  etc.,  were  converted  into  temporary 
concert  rooms  in  towns  where  the  latter  were  not  sufficiently  large.  Her 
first  appearance  took  place  at  Castle  Garden,  where  many  thousands 
of  immigrants  landed.  Terrified  at  the  enormous  auditorium,  Jenny  Lind 
mentioned  to  Barnum  her  fears,  and  declared  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  her  to  sign  a contract  binding  her  to  sing  in  places  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  any  in  which  she  had  previously  appeared.  Nowadays  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  singer’s  surprise  when  Barnum,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  took  from  his  pocket  the  contract  on  which  was  Jenny  Lind’s 
signature,  and  tore  it  into  a thousand  pieces,  saying,  “ Madame,  send  me 
your  lawyer  to-morrow,  and  I will  sign  any  contract  he  may  care  to  submit 
to  me  ! ” 

* * * 5i<  - : 

A strange  thing  happened  recently  at  one  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Promenade 
Concerts.  Many  in  the  audience  hissed  some  new  music  that  was  played, 
and  others  openly  laughed  at  it.  In  Vienna  the  performance  of  the  same 
music  caused  a riot.  The  composer  to  cause  these  sensations  is  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  and  the  music  is  a set  of  five  orchestral  pieces.  He  seems  to 
have  created  the  impression  that  he  is  mad.  His  music  sounds  incoherent. 
It  is  full  of  weird  dissonances  which  appear  simply  grotesque  to  the  average 
listener.  But  madmen  do  not  get  their  music  performed  at  high-class 
concerts  in  London  and  Vienna.  The  higher  critical  opinion,  while 
confessedly  considerably  puzzled,  suggests  that  Schoenberg  is  trying  to 
find  a new  musical  idiom : that  he  is  partly  an  experimenter,  and  partly  a 
genius  in  advance  of  his  generation. 

>ic  4:  ^ 

There  is  a rag-time  boom  in  London  at  the  present  time.  Certain 
American  music-hall  performers  have  been  suggesting  that  our  National 
tunes,  like  “ The  British  Grenadiers,”  would  “ buck  some  ” if  they  were 
rag- timed.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  what,  precisely,  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  rag-time.  One  of  the  best  explanations  we  have  seen  comes 
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from  Mr.  Herbert  Godfrey,  conductor  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  says  : — 
“ With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Gene  Green  and  others  who  have  demonstrated 
the  mysteries  of  rag-time  music,  they  have  not  by  any  means  made  it 
clear  what  is  the  peculiar  essence  of  this  treatment  of  melody.  The  ex- 
pression ‘ rag-time  ’ is  generally  described  as  ‘ syncopated  time,’  and  this 
is  no  doubt  true  ; but  though  all  rag-time  is  syncopated  (i.e.,  the  short 
note  preceding  the  long  one  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  the  melody  off  the 
beat),  not  all  syncopated  music  is  in  rag- time.  The  essence  of  rag- time 
consists  in  anticipating  the  chief  notes  of  a melody  to  the  extent  of  one- 
eighth  (usually — in  slow  ‘ rags  ’ — a fourth)  of  the  value  of  a bar.  If  this 
chief  note  occurs  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  (or  would  be  expected 
there  normally)  this  anticipation  results  in  a ‘ ’tie  ’ in  the  middle  of  the  bar. 
If  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  then  the  ‘ tie  ’ joins  the  last  note  of  the  bar 
to  the  first  note  of  the  next  bar.  In  either  case  it  deprives  the  tune  of  a 
fresh  note  on  the  accented  or  ‘ beat  * portion  of  the  bar,  and  makes  it, 
till  one  gets  a bit  used  to  rag- time,  most  difficult  to  read.” 

* * * * 

In  the  near  future  there  will  be  an  interesting  debut  at  one  of  Mr. 
Landon  Ronald’s  Orchestral  Concerts  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  The  public  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Miss  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  in  an  un- 
accustomed role — that  of  a concert  singer.  For  some  years  this  accom- 
plished young  actress  had  her  voice — an  exceptionally  high  soprano — 
trained  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and,  indeed,  an  operatic  career 
was  at  one  time  intended  for  her.  Theatregoers,  of  course,  have  heard 
her  sing  now  and  again,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree’s  revival  of 
“ Trilby  ” this  year,  while  her  pretty  rendering  on  the  same  stage  of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s  “ Willow  Song  ” in  “ Othello  ” will  not  have  been 
forgotten. 

H!  % Hs 

What  is  the  “ ideal  language  ” for  opera  ? asks  a writer  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  We  all  know  the  answer  that  some  people  would  give — 
those  people  who  are  for  ever  inveighing  against  the  performance  in  this 
country  of  opera  in  a foreign  tongue.  But  that  is  not  the  point  at  the 
moment.  Apart  from  considerations  of  patriotism  and  the  rest,  and  the 
obviously  sound  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  every  opera  should 
be  performed  in  a text  understanded  of  the  audience,  what  language  lends 
itself  best  to  the  purely  vocal  requirements  of  the  singers  ? Not  for  the 
world  would  we  venture  on  an  opinion  in  so  debatable  a matter.  Let  it 
be  known  by  all  and  sundry,  however,  that  the  language  recently  proclaimed 
as  the  “ ideal  ” one  is — Esperanto.  There  you  have  the  vexed  question 
settled,  once  and  for  all.  At  all  events,  we  are  assured  that  the  “ com- 
plete suitability  ” of  that  language  was  demonstrated  in  Cracow  by  the 
performance  there  of  an  opera  by  the  Polish  composer,  Moiiiuszko,  entitled 
“ Halka,”  of  which  a translation  in  Esperanto  had  been  prepared  by  the 
well-known  Esperantist,  Gradowski,  of  Warsaw.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  work  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  audience,  and  the 
artists  were  enthusiastic  concerning  the  fitness  of  the  “ universal  language  ” 
for  the  lyric  stage.  After  this  revelation  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
whether  Melba,  Caruso,  Destinn,  Tetrazzini,  and  the  other  operatic  stars 
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decide  upon'joining  a class  for  the  study  of  Esperanto.  And  if  we  are  not., 
in  the  long  run,  to  have  opera  in  English  at  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  theatre, 
why  not  an  Esperanto  lyric  season  there  ? The  losses  might  conceivably 
be  no  heavier. 

* ❖ * ❖ 

South  Africa,  it  seems,  possesses  a pianist  of  unusual  perseverance. 
Bendell  is  his  name,  and  he  rejoiced  the  inhabitants  of  Potchefstroom  by 
playing  for  forty-seven  hours  on  end,  so  announces  a contemporary.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  inhabitants  must  be  people  of  a very  exceptional 
musical  taste.  But  doubtless  folks  do  get  very  hardy  at  Potchef- 
stroom. Truly  this  Colonial  life  is  a rough  one,  but  it  leads  to  remarkable 
achievements. 


“THE  PLAYER  PIANIST.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a little  book,  written  by  Mr.  D.  Miller  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 
for  users  of  the  piano-player,  and  the  brief  summary  of  its  contents  is, 
“ How  to  play — What  to  play — The  care  of  the  instrument — How  to 
appreciate  music.”  The  book  is  intended  to  be  an  elementary  guide  to  the 
possessors  of  piano-players  who  have  no  previous  knovvledge  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  consequently  its  scope  is  not  ambitious.  Borne  useful  elementary 
knowledge  may  be  gained  by  its  perusal,  and  a full- page  portrait  of  the 
author  .will  possibly  give  pleasure  to  the  reader.  The  information  regarding 
the  piano-player  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  a brief  historical 
sketch,  of  the  origin  of  the  instrument,  and  a chapter,  with  diagrams, ’on 
pneumatics  as  applied  to  piano-player  construction.  Hints  are  given 
on  troubles  that  arise,  and  the  ways  to  remedy  them.  The  chapter'  on 
“ How  to  play  ” will  be  found  useful  by  the  novice.  If  a little  ingenuous, 
evidently  the  author  is  addressing  only  those  who  take  up  the  piano-player, 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  music  whatever,  or  those  who  are  com- 
pletely unmusical.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  need  to  be  warned  not  to 
make  themselves  unpopular  in  the  household  by  the  loudness  of  their 
playing.  This  advice,  for  instance,  would  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  anyone 
with  the  slightest  musical  feeling : — “ Aim  always  at  playing  softly ; it 
is  more  difficult  to  play  pianissimo  than  fortissimo,  therefore  practise 
the  former.  By  playing  softly  the  beauty  of  the  tone  of  the  piano  is  brought 
out — by  playing  loudly  all  the  harsh  overtones  are  brought  out.”  The 
author  gives  a list  of  pieces  for  study,  which  may  be  usefffi  to  those  who 
have  no  preference,  or  no  will  to  choose  for  themselves.  The  pieces  selected 
have  no  special  value  in  piano-player  study  over  hundreds  of  others. 
Musical  terms  as  found  on  rolls  are  translated,  and^the  scale  is  explained. 
There  are  also  brief  biographical  notes  of  composers,  famous  and  otherwise. 
This  part  of  the  book  is  a very  slight  flirtation  with  musical  knowledge, 
and  we  think  it  useless.  The  student  had  better  go  to  the  ordinary  text- 
books and  critical  biographies  if  he  wants  to  develop  his  musical  knowledge. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  M.  (Manchester). — We  think  that  if  you  are  a good  mechanic,  with  some 
knowledge  of  pneumatics,  you  could  fit  a player  inside  your  organ. 
The  rolls  you  mention  would  he  suitable.  We  point  out,  however, 
that  the  structural  parts  and  casework  of  your  instrument  would 
probably  have  to  be  altered — quite  an  undertaMng. 

Fred  H.  (Liverpool). — We  cannot  advise  you  which  player  to  purchase. 
You  must  use  your  own  judgment. 

Keen. — No,  the  player  is  not  limited  to  easy  accompaniments.  In 
fact,  the  very  difficult  accompaniments  are  easier  to  do  well  than  are 
the  lum-tum-tummy  kind. 

B.  W. — The  jibbing  of  your  music-roll  is  due  to  (1)  Defective  motor  (the 
slides  want  making  perfectly  level),  or  (2)  a loose  screw  in  the  gear  work, 
or  bottom  spool  shaft  which  needs  tightening. 

Beginner  (York). — Don’t  be  hurt  at  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  your  musical 
friend.  He  is  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done  every  day  with  the  player. 
Lend  him  your  copy  of  the  “ P.P.R.”  and  let  it  soak  in. 

1 Howard  C. — We  think  that  in  a measure  you  are.  right,  but  your  postulate 
is  too  sweeping.  There  are  many  “ examination  ” musicians,  so-called, 
who  would  be  better  employed  in  other  ways  ; but  not  all  academic 
men  have  been  flattened  out.  Some  remain  fine  musicians  in  spite  of 
the  process. 

Dominoes  (London). — We  hope  to  examine  and  discuss  the  new  copyright 
rolls  arrangements  later  on. 

Essex  Man, — We  contemplate  having  a set  of  drawings  to  show  clearly 
the  simple  working  of  pneumatics. 

Miss  G.  M.  (Leamington). — Your  anecdote  is  interesting — we  know  of 
many  such.  For  instance,  one  enthusiast  who  would  stop  up  late  and 
forget  the  time,  placed  an  alarum  clock  near  his  player.  The  alarum 
was  an  aggressive  one,  and  came  at  one  of  our  enthusiast’s  inspired 
moments.  He  was  “ moved  with  choler  ” against  the  poor  clock, 
and  heaved  a music-roll  at  its  unoffending  face.  Now  he  has  to  pay  a 
repair  bill,  and  for  a Japanese  vase  ! ! 

Perplexed  (London). — We  strongly  suspect  that  the  roll  is  cut  correctly  ; 
Debussy  is  well — ^rather  a tall  order  for  a “ quite  unmusical  ” person. 
Try  some  Beethoven  sonatas.  Yes,  we  suggest  a simple  text-book  on 
Rudiments  as  the  quickest  road  to  elementary  knowledge.  Holmes’s 
Rudiments,  or  Cummings’s — (any  music  shop). 
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H.  W.  J. — To  cure  the  chattering  noise,  take  a link  out  of'your  gear  chain — 
it  will  also  prevent  it  slipping  off  the  cogs  again.  The  increase  in  speed 
under  increased  pressure  is  wrong.  It  should  not  be  so.  To  cure,  (1) 
see  that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  gear  ; carefully  oil  all  metal  bearings. 
(2)  See  that  the  slide  valve  operated  by  the  play  and  re-wind  lever 
shuts  off  all  wind  from  the  main  suction  to  the  motor.  The  dumb 
note  can  be  cured.  See  full  directions  in  “ Care  of  the  Piano-player  ” 
in  our  first  number  ; but  it  looks  as  if  you  have  half-a-day’s  work  for 
the  tuner  expert. 

R.  R. — The  Editor  does  propose  to  insert  some  reliable  advice  for  users  of 
player-organs  in  the  near  future. 

H.  W.  (Manchester). — (1)  There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language 
analogous  to  the  “ Repertoire  Encyclopedique  du  Pianiste  ” ; (2)  No 
translation  has  been  published  ; (3)  We  will,  if  possible,  publish  the 
list  of  100  rolls  you  mention.  As  to  a list  compiled  by  ourselves,  there 
are  so  many  points  of  view.  We  should  want  to  know  for  what 
purpose  the  music  was  required. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ANGEI.US. 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC. 


ROr.Ii  NO.  . PRICE. 

m825  Mozart  Mosaic  . . . . 9/6 

b1075  Die  Alte  Mutter.  Op.  52,  No.  6 . . . . . . . . . . Orieg  4/- 

Rl076a  Six  Menuets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 . . . . . . . . , . Beethoven  7/6 

Rl076b  Six  Menuets,  Nos.  4,  5,  6 . . . . . . . . . . Beethoven  7/6 

r1077  Fantasia  in  G minor  . . . . . . . . . . . , Beethoven  8/6 

r2031  L’Etoile  Polaire.  Valse  . . . . . . . . . . Waldteufel  9/6 

*b2032  Valse  Mai  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Felix  Oodin  7/6 

r3017  Faust  Valse.  Transcription  by  Liszt  . . . . . . Gounod  8/6 

*r4019  Aubade.  Op.  140,  No.  2 . . . . . . . . . . Chaminade  5/— 

♦r4020  The  Shamrock.  Irish  selection  . . . . . . . . . . . . 9/6 

♦r4038  The  Thistle.  Scotch  selection  . . . . . . . . . . . . 9/6 

*r4094  The  Rose.  English  selection  . . . . . . . . . . . . 9/6 

R4122a  Wedding  Music.  Op.  45  . . . . . . . . Adolf  Jensen  7/6 

R4122b  Wedding  Music.  Op.  45  . . . . . . . . Adolf  Jensen  9/6 

♦r4124  Trois  Romances  Sans  Paroles  . . . . . . Gab.  Fame  5/- 

♦90647  The  Gaby  Glide  . . . . . . . . . . . . Hirsch  6/6 

90838  Bourr^.  From  Third  Violoncello  Suite  . . . . . . . . Bach  5/- 

90839  Concerto  No.  2.  Op.  19,  Key  B . . . . . . . . Beethoven  9/6 

First  Movement. 

90840  32  Variations  in  C minor  . . . . . . . . . . Beethoven  9/6 

90841  Clavierstucke.  Op.  76,  Nos.  7,  8 . . . . . . . . Brahms  7/6 

90842  Concerto  No.  2.  Op.  83  . . . . . . . . . . Brahms  9/6 

First  Movement. 

*90850  Les  Rameaux.  Palm  Branches  . . . . . . . . J.  Fame  5/- 

Transcription  by  Henry  Strauss. 

90853  Etude  No.  10,  F minor  . . . . . . . . . . . . Liszt  6/6 

90858  Etude  in  the  form  of  a Scherzo.  Op.  18,  No.  2 . . . . Nevin  6/6 

90860  Swedish  Wedding  March.  Op.  12  . . . . . . . . Soderman  5/- 

90861  Die  Jahreszeiten.  Op.  37a,  No.  11  . . . . . . Tschaikowsky  6/6 

November  (Troika-Fahrt). 


MELODANT. 


m625 

Mozart  Mosaic 

9/- 

*m7155 

Troisieme  Gavotte.  Op.  144,  No.  3 

. . . . Chaminade 

6/- 

♦m7156 

Aubade.  Op.  142,  No.  2 

Chaminade 

4/6 

♦m7157 

The  Shamrock.  Irish  selection 

Myddleton 

9/- 

*m7158 

The  Thistle.  Scotch  selection 

Myddleton 

9/- 

(For  The  Rose,  English  selection. 

see  roll  No.  *7113.) 

♦m7160 

Valse  Mai 

. . . . Felix  Godin 

V- 

m7161 

Selection  of  Tosti  Songs  . . . . 

9/- 

m7163 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  14 

. . Liszt 

9/- 

M7166a  Six  Menuets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 

. . . . Beethoven 

v- 

M7166b  Six  Menuets,  Nos.  4,  5,  6 

7/- 

M7176 

Symphony  in  B minor  (unfinished) 

. . . . Schubert 

9/- 

First  movement. 

M7177 

Symphony  in  B minor 

. . 

Schubert 

8/- 

Second  movement. 
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J.  BROAD  WOOD  & SONS,  Ltd. 


FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

BOLL  NO. 

l25320  Bounce . . 

7 

1*RICK. 

. . Bach  5/6 

L25340 

From  Third  Violoncello  Suite. 

Chaconne.  D minor  . . 

. . Bach  8/6 

s408 

Chromatische  Fantasie.  D minor 

..  Bach  10/6 

L25343 

Arranged  by  Busoni. 

Fantasia  and  Fugue.  G minor 

. . Bach  8/6 

L26304 

Arranged  for  Piano  by  Liszt. 

Gavotte  in  D minor  . . 

. . Bach  6/6 

s478 

Arranged  by  H.  von  Biilow. 

Concerto.  No.  2,  Op.  19.  B flat  . . 

Beethoven  10/6 

s480 

First  Movement : Allegro  con  brio. 
Concerto.  No.  2,  Op.  19.  B flat  . . 

Beethoven  8/6 

s482 

Second  Movement : Adagio. 

Concerto.  No.  2,  Op.  19.  B flat  . . 

Beethoven  9/6 

S4062 

Third  Movement : Rondo  Allegro  molto. 
Dreamland.  Waltz  . . 

Benyon  8/6 

S4246 

Kiki.  Two-step 

Benyon  8/6 

S4248 

Life’s  Rainbow.  Waltz 

Benyon  7/6 

S4240 

Everybody’s  Doing  it  Now.  Song 

Berlin  7/6 

S3730 

Charge  of  the  Uhlans.  Op.  213 

. . Bohm  8/6 

S1064 

Grand  Galop  Militaire. 

The  Gipsy.  Hungarian  Dance 

. . Bohm  7/6 

S3646 

Hungarian  Dances 

Brahms  8/6 

S3676 

No.  12.  D minor. 

No.  16.  B flat. 

Intermezzo.  Op.  116,  No.  4 

Brahms  6/6 

S2206 

Scherzo.  Op.  4.  E flat  minor. 

Rhapsodie.  Op.  79,  No.  2.  G minor 

Brahms  9/6 

S3760 

Rhapsodie.  Op.  119,  No.  4.  E flat 

Brahms  8/6 

S4298 

Walzer.  Op.  39.  E.  Roll  No.  1 . . 

Brahms  10/6 

S4300 

Walzer.  Op.  39.  E.  RoU  No.  2 . . 

Brahms  10/6 

S3262 

Les  Willis.  Op,  42.  Caprice 

Chaminade  7/6 

S1836 

Orientale.  Op.  22 

Chaminade  8/6 

S1968 

Pas  des  Sylphes.  Intermezzo 

Chaminade  5/- 

S3292 

Zingara.  Op.  27,  No.  2 

Chaminade  8/6 

S3614 

Images  No.  1 : Cloches  a travers  les  Feuilles 

Dehussy  7/6 

S1188 

Images  No.  1 : Reflets  dans  I’Eau 

Dehussy  8/6 

S4254 

Le  Roi  s’ Amuse.  Ballet  Music 

Delihes  10/6 

S3462 

Old  Favourites  Waltz 

Derry  9/6 

S4204 

“ Reconciliation  ” Polka 

Drigo  5/- 

S4202 

Valse  Bluette 

Drigo  5/- 

S2496 

Slavischer  Tanz.  Op.  46.  No.  2 

Dvordk  7/6 

S1316 

Kolibri  Polka.  Op.  132 

Eilenherg  7/6 

S4256 

Chanson  de  Matin 

. . Elgar  6/6 

S4258 

Chanson  de  Nuit 

. . Elgar  6/6 

S4260 

Princess  Caprice.  Selection 

. . Fall  10/6 

sl90 

Barcarolle  in  G flat.  Op.  42 

. . Faure  10/6 

S3690 

Deuxieme  Impromptu.  Op.  31 

. . Faure  7/6 

S4198 

Mystic  Beauty.  A Veil  Dance 

. . Finch  7/6 

s720 

Entry  of  the  Gladiators 

. . Fucik  7/6 

S2930 

March  of  Triumph. 

La  Toupie 

..  Qillet  8/6 

84194 

Mazurka.  Op.  25,  No.  3 

Olazounow  8/6 

S4200 

Mazurka  Russe.  E flat  

. . Glinka  7/6 

S4262 

Cinq-mars.  Selection 

Gounod  10/6 
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BOLL  NO. 

S3772 


sl84 

s360 

S4032 

S4206 

S2352 

S4264 

S4266 

S4268 

s782 

S3690 

S2332 

S3672 

S4270 

S1374 

S1376 

L25301 

S2966 

S3042 

S2964 

S1862 

S2672 

s552 

s524 

S4272 

S4244 

s2098 


S2100 


S2488 

S3008 

S3028 

s2 

S4296 

S4304 

S4306 

S4274 

S4276 

S2834 

S2272 

S4278 

S3650 

S1660 

S1902 


Tanz  der  Rosenelfen 


Valse  Coquette  . . 


Scenes  from  Sigurd  Jorsalfar 
No.  1 : Borghild’s  Dream. 

No.  2 : At  the  Drinking  Bout. 

Barcarolle.  Op.  21  . . 

Causerie.  Op.  50.  No.  4 
The  Miracle.  Selection 
The  Passing  of  Salome.  Waltz 
Santa  Lucia.  Op.  80,  No.  3 
Chanson  Napolitaine. 

Gipsy  Love.  Selection 
Gipsy  Love.  Waltz  . . 

Griiss  an  die  Nacht  . . 

Etude  d’ Execution.  Transcendante 
No.  6 : Vision. 

Liebestraum.  Nocturne 
No.  2 : Blissful  Death. 

Salome.  Intermezzo 
Songs  Without  Words.  No.  11 
Caprice  Espagnol 
Laurin  Ballet.  Op.  53,  No.  3 
Dance  of  the  Rose  Elves. 

Laurin  Ballet.  Op.  53,  No.  7 
Polonaise.  Op.  17,  No.  1 . . 

Trois  Morceaux.  Op.  76 

No.  1 : Souvenir  du  Pausilippe. 

Trois  Morecaux.  Op.  76 
No.  2 : Valse  Caprice. 

Trois  Morceaux.  Op.  76 
No.  3 : Fabliau. 

Figaro’s  Hochzeit.  Overture 
Sonata  in  A.  Turkish  March 
Les  Contes  d’ Hoffman.  Act  III. 

Romance  and  Barcarolle. 

Les  Contes  d’ Hoffman.  Barcarolle. 

Transcription  by  Fritz  Spindler. 

Nocturne.  B flat 
Busybody.  Two-step 

Prelude.  Op.  23  . . . . . . ...  . 

F sharp  minor. 

B flat  major.  ■*. 

Op.  23 

D minor.  . - - i 

D major. 

Six  Moments  Musicaux.  Op.  16,  No.  6.  C major 
Ungarische  Rhapsodie.  Op.  113.  E minor 
Valse  Brillante.  Op.  156 
A Christmas  Dream.  Op.  17,  No.  9 
Impromptu.  Op.  32,  No.  7 
Reverie  Fantastique.  Op.  24,  No.  3 
Rhapsodie.  Op.  24,  No.  6 
Irish  Rhapsody.  No.  1 
Two  Valsettes  . . 

Studie.  Op.  64,  No.  1 
(On  a Chopin  Valse.) 

Romance.  Op.  26,  No.  1 
Coronation  March.  Op.  118 
Impromptu.  Op.  90,  No.  2. 


PRICE. 

Grieg  8/6 


GrUnfeld  9/6 
Chrurijeld  6/6 
Humperdinck  10/6 
. . Joyce  8/6 
. . Kuhe  8/6 


. . Lehar  10/6 
. . Lehar  9/6 
Leschetizky  9/6 
. . Liszt  8/6 


. . Liszt  7/6 

Lorraine  6/6 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  5/- 
Moskowski  10/6 
Moszkowski  6/6 


O Belle  Nuit 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
Preludes. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


E flat 


Moment  Musical.  Op.  94,  No.  4.  C sharp  minor 
Rosamond  Overture  . . 

Arranged  for  four  hands. 


Moszkowski 

Moszkowski 

Moszkowski 


7/6 

8/6 

6/6 


Moszkowski  8/6 
Moszkowski  7/6 


Mozart 

Mozart 

Offenbach 


10/6 

8/6 

8/6 


Offenbach  7/6 


Paderewski 
. . Penso 
Rachmaninoff 


6/6 

8/6 

9/6 


Rachmaninoff  8/6 


Rachmaninoff  9/6 
Raff  10/6 
Raff  10/6 
Reger  5/- 
Reger  8/6 
Reger  8/6 
Reger  10/6 
Rosenthal,  A.  8/6 
Rosenthal,  A.  8/6 
RoseMhal,  M.  5/- 


Rvbinstein 

Saint-Saens 

Schubert 

Schubert 

Schubert 


6/6 

9/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 
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KOLI.  NO. 

s2436  Serenade 

PKTCK 

Schubert  7/6 

L25324 

Concerto.  Op.  54.  A minor 

Schumann 

8/6 

Third  Movement. 

si  804 

Novelette.  Op.  21,  No.  2.  D 

Schutnann  10/6 

si  806 

Novelette.  Op.  21,  No.  6.  A 

Schumann 

8/6 

sl808 

Novelette.  Op.  21,  No.  7.  E 

Schumann 

8/6 

S4280 

A Mignonne.  Op.  59,  No  .1  Bluette 

Schiitt 

6/6 

S4282 

A la  Capricieuse.  Op.  59,  No.  5.  Scherzando  . . 

Schiitt 

7/6 

S4250 

Autumn  Idyll  . . 

. . Scott 

6/6 

S4284 

Bergeronnette  . . 

. . Scott 

7/6 

S4286 

Pierrette 

Scott 

6/6 

S4290 

Valse  Caprice  . . 

. . Scott 

7/6 

s388 

Chant  sans  Paroles.  Op.  31 

Sinding 

5/- 

l2o326 

Decision.  Op.  84,  No.  3 

Sinding 

5/6 

sl70 

BaUade.  Op.  165 

. . Smith 

7/6 

S4252 

Valse  Miramar 

Sontini 

7/6 

s854 

Festival  March 

Strauss  10/6 

s2334 

Salome’s  Dance 

Stratiss  10/6 

Arranged  by  Otto  Singer. 

s4292 

Princess  Ida.  Selection 

Sullivan  10/6 

S4238 

Trial  by  Jury.  Selection 

Sullivan 

9/6 

S1946 

Papillons  Bleus.  Op.  39,  No.  1.  Caprice 

ThomS 

7/6 

S4242 

Coon’s  Carnival.  Two-step 

W addington 

7/6 

S4288 

Moon  Madrigal 

Willeby 

7/6 

SONGS. 

s4216 

It  was  a Lover  and  His  Lass.  D.  Duet  . . 

W althew 

5/- 

S4220 

0 that  we  Two  were  Maying.  C.  . . 

Gounod 

5/- 

s4222 

La  Reine  de  Saba.  Air  : Lend  Me  Your  Aid.  A 

Gounod 

5/- 

s4224 

Faust.  Cavatina.  All  Hail,  thou  Dwelling.  A flat 

Gounod 

5/- 

S4226 

The  Yeoman’s  Wedding  Song.  A . . 

Poniatowski 

5/- 

s4228 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air.  E 

. . Arne 

V- 

(Arranged  by  A.  L.) 

84320 

Good-bye.  E flat 

. . Tosii 

6/- 

S4232 

I am  a Roamer.  D . . 

Mendelssohn 

5/- 

s4234 

The  Lost  Chord.  F . . 

Sullivan 

5/- 

S4236 

There  is  a Green  Hill,  Far  Away.  F 

Gounod 

5/- 

VIOLIN. 

S4208 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Franck 

8/6 

First  Movement : Allegretto  ben  Moderato. 

S4210 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Framk  10/6 

Second  Movement : Allegro. 

S4212 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Franck 

7/6 

Third  Movement : Recitativo-Fantasia. 

S4214 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Franck 

8/6 

Fourth  Movement ; Alegretto  poco  mosso. 

S4218 

Largo.  G 

Handel 

5/- 

Piano  part  only. 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE 

CO. 

PIANOLA  (65-Note). 

l9038 

Eleven  Bagatelles.  Op.  119,  Nos.  1-3 

Beethoven 

6/- 

l9039 

Eleven  Bagatelles.  Op.  119,  Nos.  4-7 

Beethoven 

6/- 

l9040 

Eleven  Bagatelles.  Op.  119,  Nos.  8-11  .. 

Beethoven 

5/- 

l9035 

Six  Bagatelles.  Op.  126,  Nos.  1-3 

Beethoven 

8/- 

l9036 

Six  Bagatelles.  Op.  126,  No.  5,  in  G 

Beethoven 

2/6 
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ROLL.  NO. 

l9037  Six  Bagatelles.  Op.  12C,  No.  6,  i 

19041  Six  Minuets.  Nos.  1-3 

19042  Six  Minuets.  Nos.  4-6 
*l9044  Anna,  was  ist  denn  mit  dir  ? 
*l9043  Wo  steht  denn  das  geschrieben  ? 

l9031  Autumn  Manoeuvres  . . 

Kiss  Song. 

19029  Autumn  Manoeuvres  . . 

Potpourri  I. 

19030  Autumn  Manoeuvres  . . 

Potpourri  II. 

*l9032  Gipsy  Love 

Potpourri  I. 

*l9033  Gipsy  Love 

Potpourri  II. 

*l9034  Gipsy  Love 
Walzer. 

*l9046  Marietta  Polka 
♦l3768  Uncle  Dudley  . . 
l9045  Eine  Wagner-Humoreske 


Lnat..  ..  ..  Beethoven  3/6 

Beethoven  7 /- 
. . • . . . . . Beethoven  7 /- 

Fall  8/- 

Fall  3/6 

Kalman  3/6 

• • • . . . . . Kahndn  o/- 

• • • . . . . . Kalman  5/- 

. • . . . . . . . . Lehar  5/- 

. . Lehar  5/- 

. . Lehar  4/- 

Sterny-Courquin  5/- 
Kelhgg  5/- 
Friedheim  6/- 


/EOLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 


*L  10547  Melodic  Lyrique 
l10551  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  E flat 

I.  Adagio,  Allegro  con  spirito. 
l10552  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  E flat 

II.  Andante. 

L 10553  Symphony.  No.  1,  m E flat 

III.  Menuetto. 

l10554  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  E flat 
- IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 
"l10557  The  Pink  Lady 
Selection. 

*L 10549  Princess  Caprice.  Selection 
L 10558  Savoy  Memories.  No.  3 
*l10556  Alexander’s  Rag-Time  Band 
*l10555  Everybody’s  Doing  it  Now  . . 

♦l 10548  Introduction  and  Allegro 
♦l10559  Elijah.  Selection 


Borowski  3/6 
. . Haydn  8/- 

. . Haydn  8/- 

. . Haydn  6/- 

. . Haydn  8/- 

. . Caryll  8/- 

. . Fall  8/- 
. . 10/6 
Berlin  3/6 
Berlin  5/- 
Henniker  5/- 
M endelssohn  7 /- 


METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65-Note). 


T72143  Sonata  (Waldstein).  Op.  53 
Allegro  con  brio. 

T72151  Sonata  (Waldstein).  Op.  53 

Second  Movement : Adagio. 

Third  Movement : Rondo  Prestissimo). 
*tl15586  Le  celebre  Pas  de  I’Ours 
*tl15589  Le  Prince  Igor 

Potpourri.  Roll  I. 

*tl15590  Le  Prince  Igor . . 

Potpourri.  Roll.  II. 
ty1058  Concerto.  Op.  11,  in  E minor 
Rondo  vivace. 

tl15575  Variations  sur  d’une  chanson  russe 
“ Vijoute  Vitrie.” 

TL 15587  Variations  sur  d’une  chanson  russe 
Oi  ne  chodi  (Grizou). 

t70263  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Overture.  Op.  21 


. . Beethoven  10/- 
Beethoven  10/- 

Berlin  et  Salabert  9/- 
. . Borodine  10/- 

Borodine  10/- 

Chopin  10/- 

. . Kranet  7/- 

Krauet  8/- 

, . MendeUsohn  10/- 
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ROLL  NO. 

1/3751  Danse  Macabre 

Transcription  by  Liszt. 
t78291  Stars  and  Stripes  for  Ever.  March 
TL15588  Tage  unserer  Zeit.  Marsch  . . 


PRICE. 

Saint-Sa'ens  10/- 

. . Sousa  7 /- 
Tschernetski  6/- 


FULL  SCALE  (88-Note  only). 

TL35009  Nocturne.  Op.  37,  No.  2,  in  G 
TL35010  Waltz.  Op.  34,  No.  1 

Interpretations  indicated  hy  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 
tl21430  Beautiful  Creole.  Original  Cake  Walk 
l34005  Love  is  a Bubble.  Accompaniment  in  C minor 
l34007  Daddy.  Accompaniment  in  F 
*tl21375  Kiki.  Valse  . . 

*tl21376  Life’s  Rainbow.  Valse 
*tl21372  Everybody’s  Doing  it  Now  . . 
l34006  La  Serenata.  Accompaniment  in  G 
TL21404  Waltzes.  Op.  39,  Nos.  1-8  . . 

TL21405  Waltzes.  Op.  39,  Nos.  9-16 
TL21429  Scherzo.  Op.  54 
TL21380  Chanson  de  Matin.  Op.  15,  No.  2 
TL21381  Chanson  de  Nuit.  Op.  15,  No.  1 . . 

*tl21382  Princess  Caprice.  Selection 
TL21365  Bohemian  Suite.  Op.  60 
TL21436  Nell  Gwyn 

Pastoral  Dance. 

♦tl21383  Cinq  Mars 

^ Potpourri  I.,  by  H.  Cramer. 

TL33068  O Divine  Redeemer.  Accompaniment  in  C minor 
TL33069  Hejre  Kati.  Op.  32  . . 

Violin  and  Piano.  Piano  part  only. 

*tl21385  Gipsy  Love  Waltz 
*tl21420  Scherzo.  Op.  45 
♦tl21366  Scherzo-Etude.  Op.  85,  No.  3 
*tl21374  Busybody.  Two-step 
t88812  a Rag-time  Skedaddle 

March  and  Cake  Walk. 

*tl21391  Coronation  March.  Op.  117 
TL21428  Samson  and  Delilah.  Finale,  Act  II. 

’'TL21377  Autumn  Idyll  . . 

*tl21367  Intermezzo.  Op.  97,  No.  3 . . 

*tl21378  Valse  Miramar 
♦tl21370  The  Federal  March 
*tl21371  Trial  by  Jury.  Selection 
*tl21373  The  Coon’s  Carnival.  Two-step 
T88132  Mocking  Bird.  Variations  . . 

TL33062  Souvenir  de  Moscou.  Op.  6 
*tl21396  Moon  Madrigal.  Dance 


Chopin  10/6 
Chopin  10/6 

Alexandroff  6/6 
Allitsen  5/- 
Behrend  5/- 
Benyon  8/6 
Benyon  7/6 
Berlin  7/6 
. . Braga  5/- 
Brahms  10/6 
Brahms  10/6 
Chopin  10/6 
. . Elgar  6/6 
. . El^ar  6/6 
..  Fall  10/6 
Friml  5/- 
German  6/6 

Gounod  10/6 

Gounod  5/- 
. . Huhay  5/- 

. . Lehar  9/6 
Liapounow  10/6 
M oszkowski  7/6 
. . Penso  8/6 
. . Eosey  6/6 

Saint-Sa'ens  9/6 
Saint-Sa'ens  10/6 
. . Scott  6/6 
Sinding  8/6 
Sontini  7/6 
. . Sousa  5/6 
Sullivan  9/6 
Waddington  7/6 
Webber  7/6 
Wieniawski  8/6 
Willeby  7/6 


PERFORATED  MUSIC  Co..  Lrn. 


04533 

Intrepide.  Valse  Lente 

Alexander 

4/- 

04534 

La  MarioUe.  Valse  . . . . . , 

. Berniaux 

4/- 

04558 

I’ll  Sing  thee  Songs  of  Araby.  Key  of  E flat 

. . . Clay 

2/6 

04559 

A Bowl  of  Roses.  Key  of  E 

. . . Clarke 

1/6 

O4560 

Say  Not  Good-bye.  Key  of  F 

. . . Clarke 

1/6 

04562 

Poppies  for  Forgetting.  Key  of  E flat 

. . . Clarke 

1/6 

04537 

Estampes.  No.  2 

La  Soiree  dans  Grenade. 

. Debussy 

5/- 

04539 

D’un  Cahier  D’esquisses 

. Debussy 

4/- 

O4540 

Ballade  in  F 

. Debussy 

6/- 

io6 
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BOLL  NO. 

04541  L’apprenti  Sorcier 

04549  Princess  Caprice.  Selection] 

04556  Rose  in  the  Bud.  Key  of  B flat 

' 04546  Welsh  Bhapsodie.  Part  I 

; 04547  Welsh  Bhapsodie.  Part  II.  

• 04551  Wedding  Day.  Op  65,  No.  6 
' O4550  La  Jolie  Fille.  Vake 
04555  Because.  Key  of  A flat 
04536  Gypsy  Love.  Waltz 
04563  Gypsy  Love.  Selection 
04553  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Key  of  C 
. 04551  There’s  a Hill  by  the  Sea.  Key  of  D flat 
04535  ' Captivante.  Valse  . . 

04544  Intermezzo.  Op.  45,  No.  5 

04545  Intermezzo.  Op.  45,  No.  6 
04552  Little  Brown  Bird.  Key  of  D flat 

04543  The  Sunshine  Girl  Selection  

04538  The  Garden  Enchanted.  Key  of  A flat  . . 

04542  Konigsmarsch  . . 

04548  The  Cubanola  Glide  . . . . 

04557  Beauty’s  Eyes.  Key  of  E . . 

04561  Three  Little  Songs 

*04573  La  Binka.  A New  Bound  Dance  . . 

*04566  Conchita.  Argentine  Tango 
*04568  Dance  of  the  Little  Feet 
*04565  Marsinah.  Valse  Orientale  . . 

*04577  Prelude.  Op.  28,  No.  7,  Key  of  A 
*04567  Midsummer’s  Eve.  Waltz  . . 

*o4580  The  “ Cocktail.”  Humoreske 
*04574  The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Waltz 

*04570  The  Gaby  Glide  

*04578  The  Original  Alberts  Quadrille.  Figs.  1,  2 and  3 
*04579  The  Original  Alberts  Quadrille.  Figs.  4 and  5 . . 
*04576  The  Devona.  New  Dance  . . 

*04581  Cocheco.  Alaskan  Love  Song 
*04571  Bill  Simmons.  Two-step 
*04569  Moira  of  my  Heart.  Song  . . 


PRICE. 


. . Dukas  6/3 
. . Fall  6/3 
Forster  1/6 
German  6/3 
German  6/3 
Grieg  6/3 
..  HaUt  6/- 
Hardelot  2/6 
. . LeJiar  6/- 
. . LeJiar  6/3 
. . Lohr  1/6 
. . Lohr  2/6 
Marchetti  4/- 
. . Reger  3/- 
. . Reger  4/- 
. . Riego  2/6 
Rubens  6/3 
Sutton  4/- 
Strauss  5/- 
. . Tilzer  4/- 
. . Tosti  4/- 
..  White  4/- 
. . Beale  5/- 
Breville  4/- 
Breville  4/- 
Carton  4/- 
Chopin  1/6 
Courtenay  5/- 
Finck  4/- 
Gilbert  6/- 
Hirsch  3/- 
Lorraine  6/- 
Lorraine  6/3 
Morris  6/- 
Reeves  5/- 


Spink  2/6 
Tho^on  4/- 


NOTICE. 

' Bolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  copyright  Royalty  under  the 
New  Act  and  are  not  included  in  the  Circulating  Library^ 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  and 
STAFFORD. 


I^JUSIC  Sellers,  Concert  Agents 
and  Directors,  Piano  Merchants, 
Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Musical 
Instruments. 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
A SPECIALITY. 


Large  Circulating  Library  of  Rolls, 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  300  YEARS. 


Etherington  & Sons, 

Richmond,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CONCERT  AGENTS  and 

Dealers  in  all  things  Musical. 

Have  the  Largest  Stock  of 
BABY  GRAND  PIANOS 
on  Sale  in  the  Country.  .... 


Carrias:e  Paid  to  any 
Railway  Station. 


Send  for  Lists  of  New  and 
Second-hand  Baby  Q rands. 


XLbe  ipiano  = lC»Ia^er  IReview 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC, 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager,  1912. 

“ Piano-Player  Review,'' 

3,  Newhull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  “ Piano-Player  Review " for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  1 enclose 

{Signature) 

Addrese 
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